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HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


Apart from two short notices in Strabo" and Pliny,? all our information about 
Masada is derived from the writings of Flavius Josephus, viz. the Antiquities 
and in particular The Jewish War.’ According to Josephus the first to erect a 
fortress ( ppovpiov) on this isolated plateau in the Judean Desert, west of 
the shores of the Dead Sea (PI. 1, Fig. 1), was the high priest Jonathan, who 
called it Masada.* 

This short notice raises several problems : (a) When did Jonathan build the 
fortress? At the time when he was already high priest (after 152 B.C.), as 
appears from the wording of Josephus, or while he was still defending himself 
in the Judean Desert against Bacchides and the Syrian army? As it is hard to 


* Strabonis: Geographica, rec. A. Meinecke, III. Lipsiae, 1904, p. 1066 (XVI, 2, 44). Strabo refers to 
the pitch issuing from rocks in the crevasses near Moacd6a. 

* Pliny: Natural History, ed. H. Rackham, II. London, 1947, p. 276 (V, xvii, 73): Inde (from En- 
geddi) Masada castellum in rupe et ipsum haut procul Asphaltite. 

* Antiquities, XIV, 280-303, 358, 361, 390, 396, 400, 413; XV, 184; Jewish War, I, 237, 265, 286, 
292-294, 303; II, 408, 433, 447, 653; IV, 399, 401, 504, 506, 516, 552; VII, 252, 275, 304-406. 
F.M. Abel’s attempt (Géographie de la Palestine, Il. Paris, 1938, p. 380) to connect Masada with the 
‘strongholds at Engeddi’ of 1 Sam. xxiii, 29 (MT xxiv, 1), seemed far-fetched from 
the beginning; now, with the discovery of a series of Iron Age strongholds in the vicinity of Engeddi 
proper, it may be regarded as outdated. * War, VII, 285; in another 
passage (ibid., IV, 399) the construction of this fortress is attributed to ‘ancient kings’ (vd tév 
dpyaiwv Bacikéwv) who built it for the protection of their property and their lives. 
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Fig. 1. Map showing situation of Masada. 


assume that during his outlaw life in the desert Jonathan had the means and 
the leisure to build a fortress, it seems more likely that he noticed the defensive 
strength of the place during his wanderings in the desert, but could only profit 
from his knowledge when he became head of the Jewish Commonwealth. On 
the other hand, it would have to follow that the Hasmoneans dominated the 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY 3 


whole length of the eastern part of the desert even before Hyrcanus’ conquest 
of Idumea,° possibly even at a time when this region was still formally outside 
their territory. 

_(b) The second problem is the size of the fortress. The wording of Josephus 
(ni tabty) is vague, and we cannot deduce from it whether Jonathan included 
in his fortress the whole of the plateau of Masada or only part of it, and if so, 
which part. The fact that even before Herod built a wall around the whole area, 
his brother Joseph defended himself successfully at Masada against Mathithyah 
Antigonus,° leads us to assume that the fortress of Jonathan defended at least 
the approaches to the summit of the rock. From the same passage we also learn 
that even at this early date there were cisterns at Masada;" indeed, it is impos- 
sible to assume the existence of a fortress in that desert region without an as- 
sured water supply. 

(c) As regards the naming of the place, Josephus’ story is almost certainly 
fictitious. At that time fortresses were usually given the names of the rulers who 
built them, or of their relations; the name Masada is derived from the root swd 
(to hunt), which occurs in the Bible in the form mesad, pl. mesadoth (hunting 
place, mountain fastness), i. e. it was originally a generic name. 

Masada next appears in the history of Judea in 42 B.C. in connection with 
the struggle between the house of Antipater and its opponents. After the assas- 
sination of Antipater, father of Herod, by one Malichus and the killing of 
Malichus by Herod, the brother of Malichus seized ‘a good many fortresses 
including Masada, the strongest of all’.* Herod soon took the fortresses from 
him and released him under a truce.’ 

In 40 B. c. Herod fled to Masada with his mother and sisters, his betrothed 
Mariamme and her mother and his younger brother Joseph, after Jerusalem 
had fallen into the hands of the Parthians, who had crowned Mathithyah 
Antigonus king. On his way to the fortress (after many skirmishes with the 
Jews who were pursuing him) Herod dismissed most of his followers, num- 
bering nine thousand, as the place was too small to contain them all. According 
to Antiquities he kept those who were lightly armed; according to the Jewish 


"In the time of Herod the toparchy of Engeddi was part of Idumea; possibly this attribution was a 
teward for the support Herod received on his return from the inhabitants of this district (Ant., XIV, 
398; War, I, 293). ® Cf. infra, p. 4. * Ant., XIV, 390; War, I, 287. 
* War, 1, 237: dxupatatov; Ant., XIV, 296: épuuvdtatov. Quotations are from the Thackeray-Marcus 
translation in the Loeb edition. ® Ant., XIV, 296; War, I, 237-238. 
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4 SURVEY OF MASADA 


War, those who were strongest. He then left at Masada a garrison of eight 
hundred to protect the women, and sufficient supplies (Amtiquities: ‘grain and 
water and other necessities’), and continued on his way to Petra.*° 

Antigonus and his army seem to have blockaded Joseph at Masada through. 
out the winter of 40/39 B. c. and well into the spring. It was more of a blockade 
than a siege, and the besieged do not seem to have suffered much from the 
assaults of the besiegers—only from the lack of water. This became so serious 
that Joseph in despair planned a flight with two hundred of his soldiers across 
the Dead Sea to the Nabateans. However, a providential rain fell during the 
night and filled the cisterns. (It appears from this story that the cisterns at that 
time were limited in size and probably restricted to the upper plateau of the 
fortress). This relief encouraged the besieged and they began in turn to harry 
the besiegers, sometimes by open attacks and sometimes by ambushes; both sides 
suffered casualties in these skirmishes. Meanwhile Herod had returned from 
Rome and landed at Ptolemais (Acre). After subduing Jaffa, which stood in his 
way, he came directly to the assistance of his family. Antigonus attempted in vain 
to stop him by laying ambushes in suitable places; Herod raised the siege and 
removed his family to friendly Samaria." 

We learn from this story (a) that at that time Masada was already 
considered one of the strongest places in the country, not by reason of its 
fortifications, but of its natural advantage; (b) that there existed various ways 
out of it (some ‘open’ and some ‘secret’, as Josephus has it); (c) that the cisterns 
were still small in size and did not suffice for a thousand people even for one 
winter; (d) that the fortress nevertheless had space for that number, but no more. 

In the course of these events Herod apparently made a thorough study of 
the advantages of Masada and decided to exploit the place by strengthening 
it still more. His various constructions are described in the Jewish War (Book 
VII, 286-294). One of the subsequent paragraphs (300) seems to indicate the 
time during which the fortifications were erected. According to this passage 
‘Herod furnished this fortress as a refuge for himself, suspecting a twofold 
danger: peril on the one hand from the Jewish people, lest they should depos 
him and restore their former dynasty to power; the greater and more serious 
from Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt’. If so, the fortress was built in the years 


* Ant., XIV, 361-362; War, I, 264, 267. 
™ Ant., XIV, 390-391, 396, 400; W’ar, I, 286-287, 292, 294. 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY 5 


37-31 B.C., at a time when Herod was in danger from Cleopatra’s domination of 
Mark Antony. It must also have been built while there were still some Has- 
moneans living who could dispute his throne, i. e. before the murder of Aristo- 
bulus in 35 B. C., or the execution of Hyrcanus II in 31 B.c. The palaces were 
probably added later on, when Herod's rule had become fully established. 

The works of Herod at Masada included the building of a casemate wall 
around the whole area on top of the rock, the total length of which was seven 
stadia (c. 1300 m.). The wall was built of white stone, was twelve cubits high 
(6m.) and eight wide (4 m.), and had thirty-seven towers, each fifty cubits 
(25 m.) high, from which access could be had to the rooms within the thickness 
of the wall.** Most of the interior of the fortress was used for cultivation, which 
served to augment and give variety to the diet of the garrison. Herod also built 
himself a palace below the walls towards the northern incline of the rock.’* 
Drawing the obvious conclusions from the lessons of the siege of 40/39 B.c., 
Herod took special care to assure the water supply of Masada. He ordered the 
autting of cisterns in the rock ‘at each spot used for habitation, both on the 
summit and about the palace, as also before the wall’; and cisterns have actually 
been found in each of these places.** In consequence he procured for Masada a 
supply ‘as ample as where springs are available’. 

Herod also built great store-houses, supplying them with quantities of wheat 
sufficient for years, plenty of wine and oil, all kinds of pulses and quantities 
of dates.** He deposited at Masada many weapons of all kinds, enough to arm 
ten thousand men, together with ingots of iron, brass and lead.** Finally he 
secured the approaches to the fortress from the west by building a big tower, 
one thousand cubits (c. 500 m.) from the summit of the fortress.”” 

It seems that these works were complete, or nearly so, in 30 B.C., when Herod, 
his head in danger, left to meet Caesar (Augustus) at Rhodes after the battle 
of Actium. In order to ensure the safety of his family as far as possible, the king 
ordered his mother Cyprus, his sister and the rest of his family to be taken to 
Masada."* 


® All these details are mentioned in War, VII, 286-288. * For the location of this palace, 
cf. infra, pp. 51-54. * War, VII, 291; for details of these cisterns, cf. infra, pp. 54-59. 
” War, VII, 296; for the finds reflecting this description, cf. infra, p. 24. Josephus’ story that the 
foodstuffs kept at Masada remained fresh for over a century, and that the Romans found the fruits un- 
decayed, cannot be true; the fact that the garrison of Masada found it necessary to raid the store- 
houses of the villagers of Engeddi (cf. infra, p. 6) suffices to prove this. * War, VII, 299. 
" Ibid., 293. * Ant., XV, 184. Mariamme and her mother Alexandra were sent to Alexandrium. 
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After Herod’s death Masada was held for his son Archelaus, and after the 
deposition of the latter it was manned by a Roman garrison, which remained 
in possession from A.D. 6 to 66, except for the years 41-44 when Agrippa | 
reigned over Judea. It was during this Roman occupation that Josephus perhaps 
saw Masada with his own eyes (from the outside, most likely), during his stay 
with the Essene sectarians near the Dead Sea. 

In the very first days of the Roman War a group of zealots, banded together, 
attacked Masada suddenly and took it by stratagem. The Roman garrison was 
put to the sword and replaced by a garrison of their own.’* This was their firs 
success and it strengthened their hands in the struggle for Jerusalem. Their 
leader, Menahem, the son of Judah the Galilean, went to Masada with his close 
friends, broke open the royal store-houses and armed his fellow-townsmen and 
other ‘brigands’; with these as his bodyguard he returned to Jerusalem ‘like a 
veritable king’.*® After his death at the hands of his Jewish rivals, some of his 
followers succeeded in escaping to Masada; among them was Eleazar the son 
of Yair the son of Judah, i. e. Menahem’s nephew; he subsequently became the 
‘tyrant’ of Masada.** 

Thenceforth the zealots were in undisputed possession of Masada throughout 
the years of the Roman War (66-73). From time to time their garrison raided 
the Idumean villages nearest to them; Josephus mentions in particular the raid 
carried out on Passover night at Engeddi, in the course of which the property 
of the villagers and their entire harvest was taken; during such activities the 
number of zealots at Masada increased from day to day.** The fortress serv- 
ed apparently as a point of concentration for those of the ‘sicarii’ who were 
hard-pressed elsewhere. Thus when Simeon Gioras was attacked by the high 
priest Ananias in his home district of Acrabittene, he fled there. At first the 
garrison of Masada regarded him with some suspicion and allowed him, his 
followers and the women who accompanied them, to stay only in the lower part 
of the fortress, while they themselves held the upper. Gradually, however, 
Simeon won their confidence and was allowed to participate in their raids. But 
soon there was a rift between the two: Simeon was planning a revolution on 4 
national scale, while the garrison of Masada had become used to staying in 
their safe ‘lair’. Finally Simeon went up into the mountains.” From there he 
began to harry the Idumeans, who marched against him in force, leaving the 


War, Il, 408. * [bid., 433-434. [bid., 447.  ™ Ibid., IV, 399-404. 


* [bid., 504. 
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Fig. 2. 
Masada and its vicinity. 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY 7 


defence of their lands against the garrison of Masada to the common people.” 
In the last year of the war, when the area controlled by the Jews was much 
reduced, Masada was one of the three fortresses (the other two being Herodium 
and Machaerus) which were still in their hands outside Jerusalem.” 

In fact, Masada was destined to be the last stronghold held against the 
Romans; only in 72, two years after the fall of the capital, did the Roman 
governor Flavius Silva march against it at the head of his Tenth Legion, its 
auxiliary troops, and tens of thousands of Jewish prisoners of war, who served 
him as hewers of wood and drawers of water (in the literal sense, for owing to 
the barrenness of the region all the provisions had to be brought from afar).”* 
Once arrived at the base of the rock, Silva established his camp in a rocky place 
well suited for siege operations, for there the rock of Masada touched the 
nearest mountains (apparently the upper Roman camp, F). As this site, how- 
ever, was not convenient from the point of view of supply,”’ we can understand 
why another camp (B) was established at the east foot of Masada. This second 
camp had no military function save that of keeping watch on the rock; it was, 
however, much easier of access for the supply trains from Engeddi and the 
other springs on the shore of the Dead Sea (Fig. 2). 

Once having set up his camps, the Roman general encircled Masada with a 
wall and placed guards along it, in order to make it more difficult for the 
besieged to flee.** He also found a suitable spot for the earthworks, a rocky 
area called the Leuce (“White Rock’) which was situated behind the tower 
guarding the western approach to Masada. Although this white rock rose above 
its surroundings, it was still three hundred cubits (150 m.) below the summit 
of the plateau.” It can be clearly seen to this day (Pl. 2A). 

From this spot a siege-dam was thrown up, two hundred cubits high 
(100 m.); this dam is still visible against the west face of Masada. On top of it 
a platform of great stones was set up, well fitted together; it was fifty cubits 
wide and fifty high (25 m.). On this the Romans raised their siege tower, sixty 
cubits high (30 m.) clad in iron; from its top engines shot arrows and threw 
stones. As the top of the tower was 100 + 25 + 30 = 155 m. above the top of 
the Leuce, it dominated the fortress, and the missiles fired from its top soon 
cleared the wall of defenders. At the same time a battering ram was directed 
from the bottom of the tower against the wall, and finally breached it. The 


Ibid., 516. * Ibid. 556. ™ Ibid., Vil, 252. * Ibid. 276-278.  ™ Ibid., 275, 304. 
” [bid., 305; these measures given by Josephus here and in other passages are much exaggerated. 
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8 SURVEY OF MASADA 


defenders then erected a second wall behind the breach, made from two faces 
of wooden beams with the intervening space filled with earth, while transverse 
beams gave it stability. This provisional construction was well calculated to 
defeat the ram, whose blows only served to make the earth filling more compact, 
Silva then ordered his soldiers to attack the wooden wall with flaming torches, 
At first a south wind defeated their efforts, but soon it turned in a northerly 
direction, and the wooden wall burned down. The Romans, seeing the fortress 
defenceless, retired for the night.*° During that night Eleazar persuaded his 
followers to commit suicide, leaving the provisions intact to show that it was 
not want which drove them to suicide.** Nine hundred and sixty men, women 
and children perished; only two women and five children, who had been hiding 
in the subterranean aqueducts, survived. The last of those dying set fire to the 
palace. This happened on the 15th Xanthicus (c. 2 May) 73. 

On the following morning the Romans made bridges from their siege works 
and entered Masada; they made their way through the burning debris until they 
reached the palace and the corpses.** Silva left a garrison in the ruins and te- 
turned to Caesarea.** 

THE STORY OF THE SURVEY 


Ever since Wolcott’s visit in March 1842°° made Robinson’s tentative identifica- 
tion of the ruins of es-Sebbe with Masada a certainty, the site has been the object 
of fairly constant attention.** However, the difficulty of reaching the distant 
spot (see Fig. 1), combined with the further rigours of a climb by way of the 
Roman siege-dam to the fortress plateau,*’ has prevented most explorers from 
devoting to it more than a rather hurried inspection. The one expedition which 
stayed for some time, Schulten and Lammerer in 1932,°* happened to consist 
of scholars principally interested in the Roman camps and siege-walls which 
encircle the fortress.*® Schulten, who stayed four weeks at the foot of the rock 


Ibid., 306-319. * [bid., 366. Ibid., 397-401. Tbid., 402-406. * Ibid., 407. 
* E. Robinson, ed.: Bibliotheca Sacra, 1, 1843, pp. 62-67, quoted by R. E. Briinnow & A. v. Doma 
szewski: Die Provincia Arabia, Il. Strassburg, 1909, pp. 236-237. Wolcott was the first to notice the 
Roman camps and circumvallation and thereby clinched the identification, for no other site on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea was ever besieged by the Romans. 

* The results of the research until 1932 are summed up by A. Schulten: Masada. Die Burg des 
Herodes und die rémischen Lager, ZDPV, 56, 1933, pp. 1-185 (henceforward referred to as Schulten). 
* Cf. the exaggerated account of de Saulcy (1851) reprinted in Briinnow & Domaszewski, op. cit. 
(supra, n. 35), pp. 237-240; and Warren's climb up the east side (PEFQS?, 1, 1868-70, p. 146). 

* Cf. Schulten. Domaszewski, too, 
was mainly interested in the Roman remains. Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 35), pp. 216, 221-244. 
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of Masada, visited the plateau on its top on two mornings only*® and was con- 
sequently only able to make sketch-plans of the constructions visible there. 
He states, quite understandably: ‘One can envy the future explorer of the 
fortress his task, for it is varied and interesting and the magnificent view is a 
reward in itself’ .** 

Apart from the ruins plainly visible on the top of the plateau, the steep 
slopes of the rock contained more evidence of the work of man. The very first 
explorer of Masada, Wolcott,*? had noted the foundations of a round tower 
40-50 feet below the north summit, and windows with whitened sides cut in 
the rock nearby, probably belonging to some large cistern. Dale, Anderson and 
Bedlow, who accompanied Lynch on his exploration of the Dead Sea (1848) 
sw*® ‘at a distance of c. 100 feet below the north summit on an inaccessible 
precipitous ledge, the remains of a round tower; and fifty feet below that, on 
another ledge, the foundation walls of a square enclosure, with a triangular 
wall (sic) abutting with the angles of its base upon the walls of the circular 
tower and the west side of the square enclosure.’ Tristram (1864), more cou- 
rageous or a better mountaineer, records: ‘About seventy feet below (as far as 
we could judge) on a slight projecting ledge, was built up a strong circular 
fort with double walls and a hollow space of four feet between them. These 
walls were perfect; but we found it impossible, without ropes, to descend to 
them, though we got down to within twenty feet and saw several windows in 
the solid rock, which we could not reach, but which told us plainly of vast 
subterranean vaults ... About thirty or forty feet lower still, the rock runs out 
into a fine point, and on this were the ruins of another fort, quadrangular, and 
which had once reached up, as we could see by the fragments of masonry, to 
the base of the round bastion above.’** 

Both Conder and Schulten were satisfied to indicate these remains in part on 
their plans of Masada.** 


* Schulten, p. 64. * p.7. 
* Quoted by Briinnow & Domaszewski, op. cit. (supra, n. 35), p. 236. 

* Quoted ibid., p. 237 from J. W.Lynch: Narrative of the U.S. Expedition to the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. Philadelphia, 1849, pp. 330-331. 

“Quoted by Briinnow & Domaszewski, op. cit. (supra, n. 35), p. 242, from H.B. Tristram: The 
Land of Israel. London, 1865, pp. 298-299. 

* Conder notes on his plan (Survey of Western Palestine: Memoirs, U1. London, 1883, facing p. 419) 
below the ‘foundation of a tower which is rounded on the north side and about 80 feet square’ (ibid., 
p.419)—actually the platform described below, p. 29—a round construction marked 330 (ft. above 
the Mediterranean?) and beyond that an oblong rounded on the east side. On p. 418 of his report he 
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10 SURVEY OF MASADA 


The existence of columns on Masada, already reported to Seetzen in 1807" 
and to Robinson,*’ clearly refers to the finds on either the upper or the lower 
terrace at the north point (see infra, pp. 25-51), for no other colonnaded build. 
ings have left any trace on the plateau. 

This state of affairs changed when the fortress of Masada began to attract 
the attention of Jewish youth movements in Israel. From the forties onward it 
became the rule among the hardier spirits to set up a camp at Masada for a 
week or two and to climb the cliffs bordering the plateau. A group led by 
S. Gutman first reached the ‘round tower’ and the square building below it. A 
fuller exploration was undertaken by Mr. Gutman at the head of a group of 
members of the Kibutz Meuchad in 1953, the provisional results of which were 
published in the Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society.** 

The obvious importance of these finds, which included a peristyle building 
dating from the time of King Herod with some of the attached columns still 
standing in situ, and the discovery of a whole system of rock-cut cisterns, clearly 
required a fuller archaeological survey and exploration. 

Following a decision of the Joint Committee for the Advancement of 
Archaeological Research in Israel under the chairmanship of Prof. B. Z. Dinur, 
then Minister of Education and Culture, the 1955 expedition was undertaken 
jointly by the Department of Antiquities, the Hebrew University, and the Israel 
Exploration Society. It was directed by the authors of this report, who wish 
to thank the Minister of Education and Culture, the President of the Hebrew 
University and the Director of Antiquities, for the unfailing support and 
assistance given to this undertaking. The organization of the expedition was 
entrusted to Mr. J. Aviram, Secretary of the Israel Exploration Society, who 
performed this task with his customary efficiency. No labourers were employed 


notes a round tower 30 feet in diameter, 70 feet below the north point, with very thick walls, and 
two rings of ashlar and rubble within. Below that is a square outwork on the face of the cliff. Schulte 
on p.72 and Plan XIII describes the house on the upper terrace and the circular tower below « 
‘Tiirme’ and refers to Conder’s description; on p. 66 he mentions a round tower 15 m. in diamete 
and 30 m. below the north point, and 15 m. below that a square building apparently joined to tk 
round tower; he connects the two with the ‘snake path’ and approves of Tuch’s suggestion that the 
underground passage from the Palace (War, VII, 292) ended here. 

“ U. J. Seetzen: Reisen (ed. F. Kruse), III. Berlin, 1855, p. 23. 

* E. Robinson: Biblical Researches in Palestine, 11. London, 1841, p. 240. 

“ §.Gutman: Masada, BIES, 18, 1954, pp. 254-267 (Hebrew). For part of this article see infu 
pp. 54-59; cf. also id., Mibifnim, 16, 1953, pp. 468-476 (Hebrew). 
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on the project, all work being done by students and volunteers from various 
sttlements.*® Through the good offices of Prof. B. Mazar, President of the 
Hebrew University and Chairman of the Israel Exploration Society, the Chief 
of Staff, Maj.-Gen. M. Dayan, agreed that the Israel Defence Army should 
uke over arrangements for the equipment, supply, security and transport of 
the Masada survey, and these were supervised most efficiently by Capt.S .Magen. 
Of the two camps established, a base camp was set up at the eastern foot 
of Masada rock, which was connected by a motor track with Sdom and 
Engeddi. From this camp mules carried equipment and supplies (including the 
ration of water brought daily by tanker from Engeddi) by a winding path, 
following in general the line of Josephus’ ‘snake path’ which was repaired for 
the occasion by the Pioneer Corps of the Army, up to the foot of the cliff 
cowning the rock. From there supplies were lifted by a winch standing on 
the fortress wall. The main camp was set up on the top, on the flat space 
near the ruined church, and served as the expedition’s headquarters. 

The chief aims of the survey were: 

(a) to examine the entire surface of the rock in order to establish the charac- 
ter of its archaeological remains; 

(b) to plan the remains visible on the surface; 

(c) to examine in particular the recently discovered remains at the north 
point of the rock; 

(d) to examine the water supply system of Masada. 

The work of the survey was divided as follows: 

M. Avi-Yonah—the remains on the upper terrace up to its north end and 
the trial sounding in the centre of the ‘Great Palace’. 

Y. Aharoni—the round building on the middle terrace. ie 

N. Avigad—the peristyle building on the lower terrace of the north point. i 

I. Dunayevsky (assisted by Mr. Elisha Gatt)—planning the remains visible 
on the surface and those discovered in the soundings. 

§. Gutman was responsible for the safety arrangements, the preparation of 
the approaches to the various sites, and the exploration of the cisterns. 


* The following were the members of the first expedition: Students: Sara Barkai, A. Drucks, M. Harel, 
J. Levy, Yael Namir, Ora Negbi, A. Negev, Yael Shifman, Ruth Sofer, E. Stern, Yael Tversky, Tamar 
Yizraeli, Varda Zwilichowski; Volunteers from settlements, etc.: Miriam Avi-Yonah, M. Baram, 
G. Ben-Ari, Y. Friedberg, M. Hurvitz, J. Reifenberg, J. Shemesh; the expedition was accompanied by 
J. Aviram, M. Sofer, surveyor, and A. Volk, photographer. 
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12 SURVEY OF MASADA 


The expedition arrived at Masada on 18 March 1955 and left on 29 March: 
its working days were therefore no more than ten, but owing to the energy and 
devotion of all concerned, the amount of work done exceeded all expectations, 

In March 1956 the survey was continued by a group of 28 persons led by Dr. 
Y. Aharoni and S. Gutman.” The main purpose this time was to complete the 
excavation of the round tower and to clear the area between it and the rock face 
to the south; also to elucidate several points left doubtful in the plan and details 
of the peristyle building. The group stayed from 7 to 17 March; owing to the ab- 
sence of a camp on top of Masada rock, members had to stay at the Lapidoth 
oil drilling camp near the base and to climb up to their work and down every 
day. Nevertheless, they not only accomplished their allotted task, but even 
succeeded in making the two trial soundings in the arsenals, reported below 
(p. 24). 


THE SURFACE REMAINS ON THE PLATEAU 


The total surface of the top of Masada is a rhomboid measuring c. 600 m. from 
north to south, and c. 200 m. from east to west (Fig. 3, Pl. 1). This area of 
about 8 hectares is encircled (except at its northern extremity, see infra, p. 25) 
by a casemate wall with towers. Most of the area within the wall is bare earth; 
here and there erosion has bared the rock surface. This supports Josephus’ state- 
ment’ that the interior of the fortress of Masada was cultivated. The work of 
human hands visible inside the wall consists partly of remains of buildings above 
the surface, and partly of cisterns and quarries cut into the rock (Fig. 3). 

In the course of the survey five of the structures above ground were measured 
as accurately as possible, and their plans are published herewith. It should be 
understood that in the circumstances the survey included only the remains visible 
above ground (with two exceptions, see infra, pp. 15-18; 24). Thus in many 
cases, where the entrances to the various rooms could not be observed, they were 
not recorded. The absence of soundings also makes an exact dating of the build: 
ings impossible, for the surface pottery of Masada ranges from the Hellenistic 
through the Roman and Byzantine to the Arab periods. We may, however, 


*” Members of the second expedition were: Dr. Y. Aharoni; S. Gutman; Y. Kolodni, surveyor; 
B. Rotenberg, photographer; Tally Anteby, S. Avidan, G. Ben-Ari, A. Drucks, Y. Feigin, Y. Feldmann, 
Y. Friedberg, Edna Gelber, E.Hanun, Z. Harari, M. Horvitz, A. Lissovsky, M.Livneh, Y. Nit, 
J. Reifenberg, B. Safrai, Mira Safrai, A. Shabbatai, Z. Shapira, Y. Shemesh, Miriam Shmueli, A. Siegel- 


mann, Yael Tversky, Z. Yeivin (Mr. Yeivin assisted in the preparation of the plans of this season). 
* War, Vil, 288. 
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THE SURFACE REMAINS 


sume with a fair degree of 
ertainty that of the structures 
jsted below, (D) and (E)—the 
tarracks’ and the ‘arsenals’— 
ue Herodian; as regards (C), 
‘Great Palace’, we know this 
itively as a result of the 
ding in one of its courts de- 
ibed below (pp. 15-19). We 
suggest only a vague date for 
two houses (A) and (B). 
All these constructions are 
iformly built of fairly large 
locks of local stone, roughly 
qt square and laid in level 
courses which were straightened 
by the addition of small stones 
between them. The walls are 
all plastered inside and outside, 
as are the walls of the fortress Fig. 4. Buildings A, A; and As. 
and the supporting walls of the 
north palace, and sometimes even the rock face. This plastering occasionally 
makes it difficult to distinguish between the outer and inner walls of a building. 


(A) The south-easternmost building (Fig. 4),°* c. 20m. square, is a typical 
oriental dwelling-house consisting of a series of rooms grouped round a court- 
yard. As far as could be seen, the entrance was constructed in such a way that 
the courtyard could not be seen into from the outside. The rooms included at 
least one big hall 9.5 x 4.4 m., and two large rooms, one of which, measuring 
5.2 x 4.4 m., was in the north-eastern corner; the other (6.4 x 4.7 m.) served 
a gate-room in the south-east. 

At a short distance south-east of this house stand two small isolated buildings 
(A,, A,), one consisting of a single room, the other of two rooms and a terrace 
north of them. 


* Schulten’s ‘Bau mit zwei Tiirmen’, Schulten, p.72, Plan XVIII B. 
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14 SURVEY OF MASADA 


Of special interest were the 
traces of a mosaicist’s work. 
shop south-west of the two- 
roomed house. An area sev. 
eral metres square was 
strewn with parallelepiped 
oblongs of white stone (PI. 
3B), each sufficient to make 
three cubes of the size used 
in the mosaics discovered on 
the upper terrace of the 
north palace (see infra, pp. 
26-27). A few black cubes 
were also found, made of 
soft bituminous material and 


_ Q) less liable to keep, but none 
Fig. 5. Building B. 
_of any other colour. This 

5 10 15 20" 


seems to show that the place 
was a workshop where mo- 
saic cubes were prepared for 
the Herodian floors. Hence, the two small constructions (A,, A,) may well 


belong to that period; the large house (A) may perhaps be assigned to the same 
time, but this must be left to further research. 


(B) The second house (Fig. 5), called by Schulten ‘das Gebiiude mit zwei Hé- 
fen’,°* has been found to differ considerably from his sketch-plan. It seems to 
consist of (1) a series of rooms of roughly equal size grouped around a coutt- 
yard (9.2 X 4.8 m.) with a large room (5.7 X 4 m.) in one corner; (2) a long 
and narrow hall (12.6 X 2.9 m.) at the east end with a smaller room attached 
to it; the long hall runs the whole width of the complex; (3) another large 
courtyard (14 X 5.8 m.) on the west with a cistern in its north-eastern corner; 
this court connects the complex to (4), another group of eight rooms at a slight- 
ly lower level. Whereas in all other buildings at least the outline of the whole 
plan was clearly discernible, the plan in this complex seems haphazard. One 
may assume, therefore, pending further investigation by sounding, that build- 


® Schulten, p.72, Plan XVIII A. 
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THE SURFACE REMAINS 15 


og B belongs to a later period; possibly it was a Byzantine monastery connected 
vith the apsidal church in the centre of the plateau. . 

(C) The second largest construction on the plateau (after the arsenal) is the 
wilding identified by Schulten (erroneously, we believe) with Herod’s Palace 
sdescribed by Josephus.** The plan made by Schulten (Fig. 6) is more accurate 
than those he made of the other buildings, as may be seen from the accompany- 
ing plan (Fig. 7). The whole complex, which measures about 67 by 48 m., con- 
ists of three parts, each planned on different lines: in the west the whole length 
is taken up by a series of narrow halls of various lengths, with a few smaller 
fooms, a central court and a very long corridor (55 m.) running parallel to the 
fortress walls. This part of the complex (I) bears a marked resemblance to the 
large arsenal at the north end of Masada; we undoubtedly have here the store- 
houses serving this whole complex. In the north this group ends in a differently 
oriented construction (17.5 X 12 m.) joined to the fortress wall. East of this a 
sties of entrances leads to a comparatively broad hall (26 x 6 m.), connected 
presumably with the corner-room of the southernmost of the other two groups 
of rooms (group III). 

Another house (35 X 22 m., II on plan) fills out the north-eastern part of 
the complex. It is formed by a series of rooms, more or less equal in size, 
surrounding a central courtyard. A comparison with building D (pp. 19-21 
below) suggests that this part was used as barracks.” 

The most interesting of the three parts of building C was group III. It consists 
of a series of rooms of different sizes, more or less irregularly placed around a 
central courtyard. It was here that Schulten discovered traces of a /iwan (i.e. a 
raised bench running inside a room opening into the court) in the southern half 
of the court (the oecus according to his theory). We therefore decided to test 
this view and to try and trace this structure by a trial sounding. It was very soon 
found that no such /iwan existed; its shape was suggested by a purely accidental 
higher accumulation of debris along the wall and in the centre of the court. 

Three soundings were made, one along the west wall at X, one in the centre 
of the court at Y, and one in the south-east at Z. Soundings X and Y reached 


“War, VII, 289-292. Schulten, pp. 68-72, Plan XVI. The first to make this suggestion was Conder 
in 1875 (see op. cit., supra, n. 45). 

* Schulten (p.71) suggests its use as a harem. It is doubtful, however, if Herod was accompanied 
on his probably rather rare visits to Masada by a female entourage requiring so many rooms. 
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a pavement of hard plaster at a depth of 0.8 and 1 m. respectively. The large: 
sounding Z laid bare the west face and the corner of a wall projecting into the 
court® (Fig. 8, Pl. 3C). The wall was found to have two openings (with a pre 
sumed third door further south). It still standsc.1.5 m. high, built of rough stone 
masonry covered with thick stucco in several layers. The flat faces of the stucco 
are moulded into an imitation of bossed stones with margins, a practice typical 


* This wall is noted on Schulten’s plan, Pl. XVI (Fig. 6, above). 
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fig. 7. Building C. 


o 5 ‘10 45 


of the Herodian period.” A pillar with a moulded Attic base (PI. 3C) stood in 
the corner of the wall; the moulding and pillar face show traces of broad painted 


* For similar imitations in stone, see infra, p. 45; cf. also the Umm el-'Amed tomb (N. Avigad: The 
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J 
— 
Fig. 8. Sounding Z. 
Plan and elevation. 4 


bands in black. The debris in front of this wall and inside the door (which had 
a sill with wooden door-fragments in situ) included a great quantity of charred 
wood. This showed clear signs of carpenter's work. Fragments of narrow bands 
of moulded stucco were also found, each strip either rounded or flat and set in 
a raised frame; the whole suggested a stucco wall-panelling of alternate flat and 
rounded strips. The fact that this moulded and painted stucco had been exposed 
to the weather in an open court is significant in connection with the problem 
discussed below (p. 49) of whether the peristyle building of the palace with its 
frescoes was open or covered. In our sounding in the court of C we found plenty 
of evidence of a huge conflagration which destroyed this building. This is quite 
in accord with Josephus’ account of the destruction wrought at Masada by the 
Romans (see supra, p. 8). Small finds in this area included a Hasmonean coin, 
late Hellenistic pottery, a fragment of a glass vessel with inlaid white wavy 
lines, nails, bronze fragments and an ivory handle. 

The discovery of plastered and moulded remains beneath the apparently 


Rock-carved Facades of the Jerusalem Necropolis, JEJ, 1, 1950-51, pp. 102-103) and other parallels 
(ibid., p. 103, n. 12). 
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nined walls of this building, and at a shallow depth, leads us to believe that a 
thorough excavation of this large building would be worth while. 

The purpose of this complex must be understood in conjunction with our 
identification of the palace described by Josephus with the building at the north 
end of the rock (see infra, pp. 51-54). As will be seen, this palace had only a few 
dwelling-rooms. Neither the great peristyle building nor the small building 
above it could serve as quarters for the court, except for the king and his imme- 
diate entourage. The remainder of the courtiers, servants, guards etc. must have 
been lodged elsewhere, and the building under consideration is obviously the one 
most suited for this purpose. It had store-rooms, barracks for some of the royal 
guards (most of whom were probably housed in building D), and living-rooms 
for the court ministers and servants. There is thus nothing wrong basically with 
its description as a palace, although hardly the palace of Masada.°* 


(D) This building, called by Schulten the ‘small palace’,°® measures 45 x 32.2m.; 
its plan is simple and regular (Fig.9). An open courtyard (17.2 x 14m.) 
is surrounded by rows of rooms (a triple row on the west, double rows on the 
north and south and a single row on the east). On each side, except the east, 
the outer rooms are of a uniformly small size, 3 m. square on the average ; the 
same applies to the middle row on the west. The rooms surrounding the court- 
yard are larger, and vary from 5.5 to 7 m. in length. An exception are the three 
large rooms in the south-west corner of the complex, one of which (8.2 X 8 m.) 
might have been a courtyard. It seems that the entrance to the whole complex 
was through the middle room on the east, with another entrance through the nar- 
row corridor (121.5 m.) leading into the south-west corner of the courtyard. 

Of special interest are the constructions inside the courtyard: a building 
(7.8 X 6.3m.) consisting of two rooms, a smaller vestibule and a larger room 


* Without an excavation we cannot readily compare the plan of this ‘palace’ with other contemporary 
buildings; one can only say in general that its plan, viz. an open court surrounded by rooms, cor- 
responds to that of the normal big Hellenistic house. For a room advancing into the court and 
forming a prostas, cf. the third to second century B.c. houses at Priene (Th. Wiegand & H. Schrader: 
Priene. Berlin, 1904, pp. 285, 287, 297, Figs. 298, 301, 316, Pls. XXIV, XXXIII). The addition of 
court to court and house to house occurs ibid., Pl. XXXIII. Cf. also the Middle Hellenistic Unit 
(late third to early second century B.c.) at Tarsus (Hetty Goldman: Excavations at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus, 
I. Princeton, 1950, Plan 3). The peristyle type of house already occurs at Pergamon in the third cen- 
tury B.c. and becomes the predominant type at Priene, Delos and Pompei in the second (Wiegand & 
Schrader, op. cit., p. 299). A combination of dwelling palace, store-rooms and barracks also occurs at 
Pergamon in Palace III, cf.G. Kawerau & Th. Wiegand: Die Palaste der Hochburg (Altertiimer von 
Pergamon, V, 1). Berlin, 1930, p. 19. * Schulten, pp. 69-70. 
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Fig. 9. Building D. 


4m. square. Behind this, on the west side, was a low elevation 4 x 1.5 m.; a 
ruined enclosure (11.5 X 5 m.) filled the south-western corner of the coutt. 
Near it was a very small room (3 X 1.5 m.), perhaps a latrine. 

Although without excavation we cannot be certain on this point, the regular 
rows of small rooms outside and large rooms inside suggesi a military establish- 
ment, with quarters of different sizes for officers and men. The whole of D 
seems, therefore, to have served as quarters for the royal guard and the Roman 
garrison which succeeded it. If we accept this hypothesis, the group of rooms 
in the SW corner might have served as the guard-room facing the entrance of 
the fortress. The constructions within the courtyard pose a peculiar problem 
The elevated platform and the central building of two rooms can hardly be con- 
temporary. Obviously, the platform preceded the building, for when the latter 
was erected it rendered the former useless. One might hazard the suggestion 
that the platform served as an imitation of the tribunal from which the Roman 
commander used to address his soldiers; it is well known that Herod’s troops 
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were commanded and drilled by Roman N.C.O.s into an imitation of the Im- 
perial Army.®° The central structure suggests a shrine; its later erection might 
be due to the Roman garrison which remained at Masada after Herod’s death 
until the outbreak of the Jewish war (see supra, p.6). The presence of the 
king would necessitate ample accommodation for his guards; in his absence, 
however, the barracks D might suffice; accommodation for additional troops 
could be found in group II of palace C (supra, p. 15) and at the arsenal (cf. 
infra, p. 


(E) The store-houses and arsenal were from the very beginning identified as 
sich and are almost unmistakable, even if some later observers did mistake 
them for Herod's palace or even for Jonathan’s.** The maximum extent of the 
whole complex, which fills the northern part of the plateau from wall to wall, 
is 106.5 m. from north to south, and 91 m. from east to west. It consists of one 
big group of buildings within a wall (Fig. 10, Pl.4A). This group may be 
subdivided into (1) the central tower and attached buildings; (II) the northern 
store-rooms; (III) the southern store-rooms; (IV) the western barracks; and 
in the south another house (V) with various connecting structures. 

(I) The first group consists of an almost square complex of buildings: a court- 
yard 18.8 X 8.8 m. with a room in its north-west corner and four rooms (includ- 
ing a bath with steps) at the south-western end. The principal feature of this 


‘complex is a tower with very thick walls (2.2-2.8m.) and vaulted passages. 


The tower, the courtyard and the rooms connected with it are placed at an angle 
to the store-houses, which suggests that they are either of earlier or of later 
construction. As the whole of group I fits into a corner of the group of store- 
houses (II-III), and as a watch-tower from which one could survey the whole 
area of the magazines at one glance would presumably be a first necessity, 
we may conclude that it was an earlier construction.” 


" Cf. Josephus’ description of the parade of the Herodian army at the king’s funeral, War, I, 672. 

" For the general lay-out, cf. the barracks at Pergamon, which also consist of rows of rooms en- 
circling a courtyard and are dated to the time of Attalus I (241-197 B.c.); they have later additions 
(cf. the ‘sanctuary’ inside the courtyard), built under Eumenes II (197-159 B.c.); cf. A. v. Szalay & 
E. Boehringer: Die Hellenistischen Arsenale (Altertiimer von Pergamon, X). Berlin, 1937, Pl. 35. 

* Wolcott, as quoted by Briinnow & Domaszewski, op. cit. (supra, n. 35), p. 236. 

* Rey (quoted ibid., p. 240); de Saulcy (quoted ibid., p. 239). 

“ A similar ‘Befehlsturm’ is attached to the Pergamene arsenal complex, Szalay & Boehringer, op. cit. 
(supra, n. 61), Pl. 35. 

* The possibility should also be considered that this tower might be part of Jonathan's fort, perhaps 
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Groups II and III are identical in plan but differ in size. Group II to the north 
consists of five rooms (20-21 m. x 3.5-4 m.). A traverse corridor 19.7 m. long 
and 2.8 m. wide limits them on the north. A passage 6.5 m. wide separates them 
from group III. The latter has eleven rooms 28.8 m. long and 4-4.5 m. wide. 
All the rooms have entrances on the north. The whole group is surrounded on 
three sides by a passage about 3 m. wide. 

The store-houses are built of stone plastered over. At one point a whole wall 
collapsed owing to an earthquake and the layers of stones composing it are 
lid out on the ground at regular intervals. 

Group IV consists of another house with rows of rooms of nearly equal size, 
grouped round a central courtyard. It is bordered on the south by a long corridor 
(25 x 3.7 m.). Another outer passage, 4.7 m. wide, runs round the south and 
west sides of this house. This type of dwelling with its regular rooms seems to 
have been the barracks of the arsenal guards, or possibly the store-house for 
material of special importance; the former supposition seems the more likely one. 

The southernmost group V consists of a series of long passages running from 
east to west, and three rooms flanking a very narrow corridor (1.1 m. wide, 
16 m. long) running from north to south. At the western extremity, on the 
border of a large open quarry, are two separate constructions (one of which 
has two rooms, the other only one). These stand at an angle to the main group, 
which recalls both the inclination of the thick tower in group I and the isolated 
buildings in the vicinity of house (A) (cf. supra, p. 13). 


a watch-tower guarding his palace (see infra, p. 28). As a comparison we could quote the square 
construction which was the earliest building at Pergamon, viz. the yagopuAd«iov (treasury-keep) of 
Philetaerus (286-263 B.c.) which was superseded by the later palaces. Kawerau & Wiegand, op. cit. 
(supra, n. 58), p. 11, Pl. II. 

“ A comparison naturally suggests itself between these remains and the arsenals and store-houses at 
Pergamon, dating variously from the first half of the third century to about 160 B.c. As regards the 
plan, one should note that the Pergamene store-rooms are much narrower and shorter, with thicker 
walls. Both have in common the uniformity of plan; the narrow passages between the groups of 
buildings, the equal floor-space provided in each room. Planning obviously started from the store- 
tooms, the outer wall and passages being added for convenience. The leaving of openings on the 
north side is recommended by Vitruvius (VI, 6, 4), Varro (Rer. rust., 1, 57), Palladius (I, 19, 1). 
Their advice to place the store-houses in a high position is automatically observed in Masada. In the 
absence of full-scale excavations we cannot determine which rooms served as arsenals and which as 
store-houses; see, however, infra, p. 24. In Pergamon, too, one thousand soldiers could be supplied 
from the magazines for a year; this seems to have been the standard Hellenistic quota; cf. Szalay and 
Boehringer, op. cit. (supra, n.61), pp. 23, 25, 27, 55; Pls. 37, 39. The total area of the Masada 
arsenals (2416 sq.m.) compares very favourably with that at Pergamon (1756 sq. m.). 
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Finally, at the south-eastern extremity of this group stands another house 
18.5 X 17.2 m., with eleven rooms grouped round a central courtyard (14.6 x 
6.5 m.). This house is connected by a wall with the store-house group and has 
an issue into the space facing it. The most probable suggestion seems to be that 
this house served as residence of the officials and servants employed at the 
arsenals. 

In 1956 a trial sounding was made in two of the store-rooms, one in the 
southern and one in the northern wing (Fig. 10, at a, b). 

(a) In the southern wing (III) the sounding was made in the south-western 
corner of the fifth room from the east end (a). An area of 2 sq. m. was cleared | 
down to the floor; the debris was found to be 0.75 m. high. The walls and the | 
floor were plastered with strong white plaster. On the floor was an accumulation | 
of reddish sandy soil 5-10 cm. thick. Over it was a burnt layer of 5-15 cm. | 
(Pl. 3D) with remains of wooden beams, reeds, ropes and lumps of calcined : 
plaster. There can be no doubt that these remains represent a burnt roof com- | 
posed of beams, reeds and plaster, for which there is evidence also in other parts | 
of the site. Over this level was a stratum of fallen stones and earth. The only | 
object found in this sounding was an iron point found on the floor, perhaps the 
remains of a knife or a weapon. The absence of potsherds and other objects was 
very noticeable. 


(b) In the north wing (II) the sounding was made near the north-western | 
corner of the third room from the east (b); its area was 1 X 2 m. The debris | 
and accumulations were about 1 m. deep. The wall here was not plastered, but | 
was smoothed with mud placed between the stones. The floor too is not plaster- | 
ed, as in the southern store-room, but is composed of small stones and mud. On 
the floor were found fragments of big store-jars and among them a small glass | 
bottle, intact (Pl. 3E). No signs of burning were found there nor any indica- | 
tions as to the nature of the roof. 

From these finds we may conclude that room (a) was part of a magazine of 
arms, and room (b) of a food-store. It is therefore possible that the south 
wing of the stores was the arsenal and the north wing a store of supplies. The 
conspicuous traces of burning in (a) and their absence in (b) seem to correspond 
to the statement of Josephus that the garrison burnt their chattels and the for- 
tress, but left their provisions intact to show that they were not subdued by want 
(War, VII, 335-336). But one cannot, of course, arrive at any certain conclu- 
sions from the small areas excavated. 
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Fig. 11. The building on the 
upper terrace. Inset (on 
right): Graffito scratched on 
wall at A. 


Note: In Figs. 11, 12, 13 

hatched areas indicate remains 
as observed; dotted areas 
indicate restorations on plan. 
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THE BUILDINGS ON THE NORTHERN CLIFFS 
The Upper Terrace 


Awide oblong space, most probably a road, separates the store-houses from a 
sloping wall (still standing 4 m. high) which cuts off the north end of Masada 
from the rest of the plateau; the fortress walls do not stretch beyond this point 
(Fig. 3). Foundations of rooms, some of them paved with mosaics, were ob- 
served as far back as 1857 and planned by E. G. Rey.” From its position at the 
northernmost tip of the plateau, its magnificent and unimpeded view to the 
north (one sees as far as Engeddi and beyond) and the important remains 
visible on the terraces below it (Pls. 3 A, 4B), this seems naturally to have been 
a building of major importance. Owing to the configuration of the site, the 
remains were covered unequally. Those on the west lay beneath a stratum of 
debris up to 2 m. thick, while those on the east were just below the surface or 
even exposed to view.** The extremities on both sides were eroded away; those 
on the west had suffered more. Owing to the short time at our disposal and the 
small size of our workir ; party, we contented ourselves with tracing the walls 
superficially, i.e. just ough to establish the plan of the building. Only in a 
few places did we excavate down to the floor, mainly in order to ascertain the 
mosaic patterns decorating the floors. 

The whole area at the northernmost end of the plateau was found to be 
occupied by a rectangular house of nine rooms, facing a semicircular terrace 
whose boundary wall skirted the cliff edge.®® A trench dug across this terrace 
showed a uniform filling of small stones. The house measured 21.5 x 12 m.; 
the terrace had a radius of c.9.5m. The only visible sign of an entrance door was 
adoor-sill found in the northern facade slightly off the centre. The plan of the 
building (Fig. 11) was peculiar. In its centre were three small rooms (2.5 x 
2.25 m.) in a row running from north to south, with their entrances to west. 
Around them on three sides ran a [| shaped corridor, 2 m. wide. This corridor 
was flanked on the east and west by three rooms on each side; two larger rectan- 
gular ones (c. 5.5 X 3.5-4.25 m.) and an oblong passage (5.4 X 2 m.), which 


Briinnow & Domaszewski, op. cit. (supra, n. 35), p. 220, following E.G. Rey: Voyage dans le 
Haouran et aux bords de la Mer Morte, Paris, n.d., Pl. XXVI. 

"The drawing by Rey quoted in the preceding note shows, on the contrary, that at that time the 
western part of the building was visible, but not the eastern. 

* This terrace was already noted by Conder, cf. his plan, op. cit. (supra, n. 45). 
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on the west passed between the two square rooms and on the east side bordered 
them on the south.” 

The walls of this house were made of blocks of the sandstone used on the site, 
measuring on the average 70 x 30 X 30 cm.; others noted were 56 x 30 x 20 
or 30 X 30 X 20 cm. The walls rested on the usual foundation layer of rough 
stones. The stone-blocks were well dressed and squared, but owing to their 
fragility it was often difficult to trace them. The outer walls were 0.7-0.8 m. 
thick, the partition walls c. 0.4 m., i.e. they were only one stone thick. All the 
masonry visible consisted of stretchers, with a filling of plaster and small stones, 
The walls were plastered both inside and outside. Small fragments of coloured 
plaster were found in the debris, showing a design of stripes (8 cm. wide), red, 
yellow and white, or yellow, black and red. 

The most interesting feature of this building (apart from its general lay-out) 
was the remains of mosaic pavements found in the outer rooms on the east and 
west. Remains of mosaics were noticed in the corridor surrounding the three 
central rooms, as well as on the semi-circular terrace near the outer wall of the 
house. The patterns in the main rooms could be reconstructed exactly by Mr. 


Dunayevsky from the remains visible. Each of the larger rooms was subdivided | 


into two areas of patterning: in the east a pattern of black stars set in a white 
background with a narrow border, 5 cm. wide (Pl. 5C); the second pattern 
in this room, also set within a narrow border, represents black contiguous hexa- 
gons set in a bee-cell pattern, again with a white background (PI. 5D). A wider 
border (10 cm.) surrounded both paiterns. 

The hexagonal (bee-cell) pattern, with larger hexagons, is repeated in the 
larger room in the west (Pl. 5E). The two oblong narrow rooms have both a 
white pavement with a black rectangle set in it (Fig. 11). While the white mosaic 
is made of limestone identical with that used for the half-finished cubes in 
the ‘workshop’ area (see supra, p.4), the black ones are made from a soft 
bituminous stone found near the Dead Sea (e.g. at Mesad Bogegq, see Fig. 1) 
which disintegrates easily. These mosaics, which are undoubtedly the earliest so 
far found in Israel, conform in pattern to the transition period (100 B.c.- 


* The only similar plans which we could discover were: (a) Palace IV at Pergamon (263-197 B.c.), 
where in the original plan a corridor enclosed part of the rooms grouped round a court, a plan 
abandoned in the later Palace V; cf. Kawerau & Wiegand, op. cit. (supra, n. 58), pp. 25-26, Pl. IV; 
(b) The Casa dei Cervi at Herculaneum (Th. Fyfe: Hellenistic Architecture. Cambridge, 1936, 
p. 143), where the rooms are surrounded by a complete corridor paved with mosaic, a feature 
described as unique. In Pergamon the earliest palaces are not of the peristyle type. 
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100 A.D.) in Italy,"* and are therefore certainly Herodian. The implications of 
this dating will be discussed below (see p. 28). 

There is evidence that the building and its surroundings underwent important 
changes at some period subsequent to its original erection.”* Thus, the oblong 
room in the centre of the western section was blocked off at some later period 
(Fig. 11). This second builder used blocks of a different size (66 x 16 x 33cm.) 
and material (limestone, not sandstone). A supporting wall of rough stones, 
2.6 m. thick, was added in the south at some later date, as it hides the outer face 
of the original wall. This wall tapers off on its east end into a sloping pointed 
edge, which has still preserved its original plaster cover. In the corner formed by 
the edge of this wall and the continuation eastwards of the original house-wall 
was set a plastered bench (PI. 5A). Graffiti of indefinite character were found 
scratched on the wall behind the bench and especially on the wall beside it. 
Among these was a fairly clear design (Fig. 11 A, Pl. 5B) of a group of palm- 
trees enclosed within a wall with battlements. Towers stand in the corners of 
this wall and a gate is placed in the centre of the curtain-wall. An enclosed space 
in front of this walled garden has various marks and symbols, amongst which 
one may recognize a seven-branched candlestick on the left and a cypress-tree 
in front of the gate to the right. A palm-tree trunk appears left of the enclosure. 
It would be idle to speculate on the significance of these crude drawings (which 
are nevertheless executed with a certain skill). They may represent anything 
from the date gardens of Engeddi to paradise. This drawing and other graffiti 
nearby were obviously executed by soldiers on guard before the palace, who thus 
whiled away the tedious hours of duty. 

The finds in front of the bench throw more light on the guards and their do- 
ings: they include remains of food (date-kernels, nut-shells, salt, some kind of 
organic substance as yet unidentified), leather, soles, a shoe-latchet, etc. Other 


™ For the star pattern, cf. M. E. Blake: The Pavements of the Roman Buildings of the Republic and 
Early Empire (Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, VIII). Rome, 1930, p. 103, Pl. 1:4 
(Pompeii VI, xv, 5—first half of the first century of our era); ibid., pp. 97-109, Pl. 24:4 (Pompeii 
VIIL, ii, 1); sbid., p. 103 and n. 5, Pl. 31:4 (Pompeii VI, i, 8); for the hexagonal pattern sbid., pp. 
98, 109, Pl. 26:4 (Pompeii IX, vii, 6—transition period, first centuries B.C.-A.D.); p. 109, Pl. 29:4 
(Pompeii IX, iii, 5—middle of first century A.D.). 

™ For evidence of similar changes at Pergamon, cf. Kawerau & Wiegand, op. cit. (supra, n. 58), 
pp. 11-13, 65, with evidence of a treasury-keep of Philetaerus (283-263 B.c.) followed by later 
buildings by Eumenes II (197-159 B.c.). The lack of space produced similar problems at Pergamon 
and Masada, see especially ‘bid., p. 65, where the development from a mountain @povpiov to a splendid 
set of palaces is described. 
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finds in this area were pieces of moulded stucco”* (some still adhering to pieces 
of cane, i.e. parts of a roof), fragments of plaster painted in red, yellow and 
green; also the whitewashed corner of a Corinthian capital. This find is the more 
remarkable as on the terrace two capitals of the Ionic order had previously been 
found. 

Thus the house on the upper terrace is, together with the arsenal, the only 
construction in this area to bear signs of two periods of construction. In trying 
to differentiate the later elements from the earlier, we should list among the 
former: | 

(a) The high supporting wall which was obviously erected to buttress the 
south wall of the original house. Possibly this was done after an earthquake, or 
on the addition of an upper storey. 

(b) Consequently, the guard bench, which was built into the corner between 
the supporting wall and the continuation of the original wall, must belong to 
the second period of building. Obviously, the only time during which a guard 
would be posted outside the house would be a time when it was a royal resi- 
dence, i.e. the time of Herod. 

(c) The mosaic pavements are clearly Herodian (cf. supra, p. 27). 

(d) The debris found near the bench is evidence of an upper storey with 
Corinthian columns, whereas the columns used (in front?) of the original 
house were of a simplified Ionic order. 

(e) The changes in the original plan of the house, especially the cross-wall 
blocking the west corridor passage, are certainly later. 

If the additions are Herodian, the original erection of the house must be re- 
ferred back to the only other building period at Masada known to history, ie. 
the Hasmonean.™ Other considerations would also support this view, necessari- 
ly tentative before a complete clearance of the site. These are the smallness 
and modesty of the whole construction, compared with the magnificence of the 
(certainly Herodian) peristyle building on the lower terrace. The plan of the 
house certainly suggests a residence, with the small inner rooms possibly serving 
as sleeping quarters for the prince. The corridor which runs round these rooms 
on three sides seems destined for the guard protecting the inner rooms. The 


* Rey collected there a piece of stucco moulding which he presented to the Musée de Terre Sainte 
de M. l’abbé Michon (Briinnow & Domaszewski, op. cit. [supra, n. 35], p. 240). Other pieces were 
presented to the Louvre by F. de Saulcy (R.Dussaud: Les monuments palestiniens et judaiques. 
Paris, 1912, p. 61, No. 63); cf. also Pl. 14 A. ™ See supra, pp. 1-3. 
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gnallness of the Hasmonean residence found at Masada must have been one of 
Herod's main motives for enlarging it by the addition of the peristyle building at 
a lower level. The erection of the arsenals and store-houses south of this house 
precluded an enlargement of the palace on this side. Herod seems therefore to 
have decided to erect the buildings near the west gate for the court and guards, 
and to extend his own palace into the terraces below. 


The Middle Terrace 


The middle terrace is 20 m. below the top of the mountain and 13 m. above the 
lower terrace. Most of its area is occupied by two concentric masonry circles, 
behind which is a terrace about 6 m. wide (Figs. 12, 18). 

In 1955 we excavated several places between the circles and in their centre; 
we also discovered the staircase at the western end of the terrace. In 1956 we 
completed the excavation of the area of the circles and made an additional 


sounding near the rock face to the south. 

The natural rock terrace chosen by the builders for their field of operations 
was narrower than at present, and ran out on the north to a sharp point. The 
- rock was therefore straight-cut on the western, northern and eastern sides as far 
as the level of the lower terrace, and walls were built along the stone face to a 
point slightly below the rock surface in the centre of the terrace. The result of 
these operations was a square and level terrace, 10 m.,above the level of the 
lower one. Even today one can see immediately that it is partly built and partly 
composed of rock faces cut straight. In some places plaster has been preserved, 
both on the built walls and on the rock face, and it is clear that the whole 
terrace was once plastered to look built, for no one could distinguish from the 
outside between the built and the rock-cut walls. 

On this level surface the two circles were built, with a diameter of 15.3 m. 
(Pl. 6). Earlier scholars who studied the site from above (see p. 9), thought 
that they were the foundations of a round tower protecting the northern end of 
the fortress. But on closer inspection it was seen at once that the upper rims of 
the two circles are built of straight, smoothed sandstone slabs (PI. 6B). The 
tims are therefore partly iv situ, and it follows that the circles were only built 
up to their present height. The lower courses of the circles are composed of 
sandstone and limestone blocks, cut more roughly. 

_ Each of the circular walls is 1.2 m. thick, with an intervening space of 1.4 m. 
The walls do not form complete circles, for their circumferences rest on the 
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rock on the southern side. The construction of the circles starts at the point 
where the rock begins to slope towards the north-west and north. The walls 
go deeper and deeper as we move northward, while their upper edges remain at 
the same level. The top of the circular walls is on a level with the surface of the 
terrace behind them. Inside the circles the natural rock surface on the south and 
south-west is but a few centimetres lower. As the sides of the original rock 
surface of the terrace are lower than its centre, the built section of the outer 
circle is larger than the built section of the inner. In the outer circle it amounts 
to about 310 degrees, as against an approximate 250 degrees in the inner. 
On the west especially, the construction of the inner circle starts only in the 
south-western corner of the terrace. 

At the time of building, care was taken to make the circles appear whole to 
the eye of the spectator from above. This was done by completing the line of the 
built circle by a ledge, partly rock-cut and partly built, to a height of only 10 cm. 
In this manner the line of the inner circle and the gap between the two circles 
was continued and completed. Only the outer circle was joined to the terrace 
behind it in one flat level. 

We excavated the whole mass of debris between the circles and in their 
centre. On the east side we reached a plastered level at a depth of 3.4 m. below 
the rim of the walls, which at first we believed to be a plastered floor. The 
plaster continued at the same level as far as the north side of the circle. It was 
interrupted twice only: (a) by a section 0.5 m. wide, within which were three 
‘channels’ which continued below the circles and contained fragments of charred 
wood; as we learned from other places at Masada, these represent beams which 
were set into the walls to strengthen and join various parts of the masonry; 
(b) by an asymmetrical depression about 1 m. in diameter and 0.8 m. deep. This 
depression was not straightened out; fragments of plaster and of wood which 
remained at certain points show, however, that it was at least partly covered. 
We could not ascertain its purpose. 

The straight, plastered level between the two circles is placed between two 
natural rocky ledges, which descend to it from the south and south-west. 
Although these ledges form natural steps, no attempt was made to cut more 
convenient steps in the rock, nor did we find any traces,of wooden steps. 

We found architectural fragments, fragments of plaster and various objects 
as low as the plastered level; apparently these had fallen on it from above. 
We also found several column drums on the plaster (Pl. 7B). It seems clear, 
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jtherefore, that the space between the two circles was not filled-in in ancient 


times, and we found no marks to indicate that it was roofed over. 

A similar state of affairs prevailed in the centre of the circle. The rock 
descends there towards the east and the north. We descended with the natural 
rock steps until here, too, at the eastern end we arrived at a plastered level at a 
depth identical with that of the corresponding level in the space between the 
circles. Here too we found architectural fragments, charred wood and miscel- 
laneous fallen debris down to the surface of the plaster; this area was therefore 
also open in antiquity. 

In the north-western section we arrived at a ledge in the natural surface of 
the rock between the two circles at a depth of 1.65 m. below the rim of the 
walls. On the other hand in the western section, at a place where only the 
outer circle continued, we dug deep between the circles and found rock at a 
depth of 4.7 m. (Pl. 7A). Here too were the remains of several beams which 
passed below the built wall. . 

In view of these facts it is obvious that the plastered level in the eastern 
part of the circles is not a floor. It seems to represent the top of a square built 
platform, which was straightened here by a layer of plaster; above it the two 
ircles were built. The circles descend here 0.5 m. below the top of the platform, 
the edges of which were apparently slightly heightened after the construction 


of the circles. 


The excavation of the circles did not, therefore, produce an answer to the 
problem of their purpose and use, but it may be worth while to sum up the 
points which emerged: (a) the two circular walls were built practically at the 
level of the rock terrace; they were not built as whole circles, but their shape 
was completed by rock-cuttings; (b) the top of the outer circle joins with the 
terrace behind it; (c) the spaces down to a depth of 3.4 m., which were created 
by the construction of the two circles, remained open, both between the circles 
and between the circles and the rock; (d) although the whole surface of the 
terrace was straight-cut, levelled and plastered on the outside, the rock inside 
the circles was left untouched and remained in its natural state; (e) a spectator 
looking from the outside saw a square building 10 m. high and on top of it a 
round construction, 3 m. high (Figs. 19, 20). 

Besides the clearance of the upper staircase (see infra, p. 34), we made a 
trial sounding in part of the terrace behind the circles, in the hope of obtaining 
some clarification of the purpose of these buildings. On the eastern side we 
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found the remains of an additional room symmetrical to the staircase. Its walls 
were plastered and on the plaster were traces of panels painted in various 
colours. The whole of the area between this room and the staircase wa; 
covered with high-piled debris. When we tried to excavate this accumulation 
near the rock wall we found the tops of four square pillars, built of stone, 
0.7 m. apart. The rock face was here cut straight, with the pillars attached to 
it; above their tops remained projections of rock. Both the pillars and the rock 
were plastered over with a smooth white plaster (Pl. 7C). 

In order to ascertain the purpose of these pillars we dug an additional 
trench 1.2 m. wide near the easternmost pillar and near the wall of the 
eastern room, from the rock face to the edge of the circle. It appeared that 
the wall of the room was plastered and decorated in colours on its westem 
side as well. Between the pillar and this wall was a niche, 0.7 m. wide and 
0.55 m. deep. The height of this niche from its bottom to the top of the 
pillar is 2.35 m., and it is entirely coated with white plaster (Pl. 7D). The floor 
of the terrace in front of it is 0.55 m. below the floor of the niche. This terrace 
floor descends with a slight slope to the circles; in the section excavated we 
found nothing but fragments of plaster, wood and the usual potsherds. 

The whole has thus the aspect of two rooms, between which are four 
pillars jutting out from the rock, and five niches. A terrace runs in front of 
them, 5 m. long, to join the outer circle (Fig. 12, section A-A). 

It is difficult to believe that all these constructions had no practical purpose, 
and were built exclusively as architectural ornaments. The niches may indicate 
perhaps some ritual purpose to which the middle terrace was dedicated, but 
this is pure hypothesis. We can only hope that a complete clearance of the 
terrace will produce further evidence towards a solution of the problem. 

In addition to the other buildings on the middle terrace there are two 
pools, cut in the rock to the south-west, several metres apart. These pools are 
certainly connected with the other constructions on the terrace. Both pools 
are well plastered, but they differ in form and purpose. The first is a wide, 
semi-circular bathing pool, whose floor consists of four wide steps running 
the full width of the pool; the lowest of these forms a kind of bathtub. 
The second pool is an ordinary water-reservoir, 5 m. deep and square in shape. 
Its plastered opening is narrow, with no steps leading inward. There are no 
traces of an aqueduct leading to this pool, and we must therefore assume 
that it was filled by pouring water either through the opening or through 
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the holes in the side. It is clear that this pool was intended to serve as a 
convenient source of water for the inhabitants of the palace, and the first pool as 
their bath (Fig. 12, section B-B). 


The Staircases 


The problem of the connection between the three terraces naturally puzzled 
the members of the expedition. That such a connection must have existed 
was evident; there must have been a safe and convenient way of passing 
from terrace to terrace. At the end of the 1955 survey we discovered two 
staircases which had clearly been designed to provide such communication. 

The lower staircase (Fig. 12, Pl. 8B) leads from the lower terrace to the mid- 
dle one. It is fairly well preserved, and the remains which have been excavated 
or which are still visible enable us to recognize, more or less, its original shape. 
This staircase was attached to the west face of the rock and was closed on the 
outside by a stone-wall 0.8-0.9 m. wide, which for most of its length has col- 
lapsed into the abyss below. This wall continued for 8.3 m. along the lower 
terrace, and the space thus formed was used for two cellar rooms, over whose 
roofs passed the way from the peristyle building to the lower staircase (see 
infra, p. 36 and PI. 6A). 

The staircase itself is divided into three parts: two rooms on the north, 3 m. 
wide, and to the south a corridor 1 m. wide. We excavated the northernmost 
room only. In its centre was found a square pillar 0.8 m. wide and 1.4 m. long, 
built of stone and plastered over. The steps turned round this pillar; between it 
and the western wall were five steps, followed by three steps between it and the 
south wall. The steps are built of stone and plastered; their width is 1.2 m. but 
their rise is not uniform, varying from 0.15 to 0.3 m. South of the pillar was a 
small store-room under the ascending stairs. In the debris covering the stairs 
were found pieces of charred wood and fragments of plaster, apparently the 
remains of a second stair which went higher up from the stone steps. It was 
made of wooden planks resting on beams and fixed with plaster to the walls. 
Similar finds were also made in the upper staircase, and we found many frag- 
ments of plaster still bearing the imprint of the wooden parts of the stairs. 

The principle on which these stairs were constructed is thus fairly clear. The 
length of 15 m.—which was all the builders had at their disposal—did not suf- 
fice for a straight and convenient ascent to a height of 13 m. Wooden stairs were 
therefore made, turning round the central pillar of the staircase (Fig. 12). In 
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the first room of the staircase there was space for one such turn; from there one 
went south to the second room. This room was not excavated and we cannot 
say, therefore, whether here too the stairs made a whole turn or whether a stair 
built along the length and width of the room was sufficient. The 8 m. long cor- 
ridor which served as the southern link in the lower staircase remained unex- 
cavated; it is clear, however, that this contained only one row of steps, approxi- 
mately 1 m. wide. The length of the corridor was quite enough to enable the 
upper level to be reached by one straight row of steps. 

The upper staircase, which leads from the middle terrace to the top of the 
rock, resembles the lower one in general outline, but only its lower part, up to 
a height of about 6 m., has been preserved (Fig. 12, Pl. 8A). Here too one 
first enters a square room 2.8 X 2.5 m. in size, with a stair rising round a square 
pillar. Here we found the steps around three sides of the pillar and on the north 
the beginnings of a wooden stair. The stairs in this room rise to a height of 
3.3 m. and the height of the pillar is 2.45 m. From there one reaches a corridor, 
with a stair 1 m. wide, which has on its left a plastered rock face and on its 
right a built wall 0.7 m. wide. This corridor now leads to a straight-cut, plaster- 
ed rock face. It seems, therefore, that the stairs here turned to the right and 
continued west of the built wall, in a north-south direction. 

The remains of the stairs are destroyed, and the rock face too has fallen away 
at this point, so that we cannot tell with certainty whether the staircase con- 
tinued in a straight line and in the same way to the top of the upper terrace at 
a height of 22 m., or whether it continued eastwards following the contour of 
the terrace. The topography and the shape of the round upper terrace lend some 
support to the supposition that the stairs reached the upper terrace in the north- 
east corner of the rock (Fig. 20). Remains of plaster with impressions of wood, 
typical of the staircases, were found near the pillars east of the staircase. 

In their manner of construction there was therefore no difference in principle 
between the two staircases, but their external aspects were markedly different. 
The lower staircase was closed, as has been stated above, by a built wall resting 
on rock. As all the rock faces and the whole middle terrace were plastered and 
smoothed, the outside spectator received the impression that a building over 
13 m. high rose from the lower terrace to the circular building and that the 
lower staircase was an integral part of this building. On the other hand, the 
upper staircase was not attached to the rock on the outside, but was cut into the 
rock. Even now a wall of natural rock about 1 m. wide remains to the east of 
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the wall closing the staircase. As against the effort to give the middle terrace 
the aspect of a building, everything possible was done to guard the natural rock 
appearance of the upper terrace. The staircase was cut and built inside the rock 
and was hidden from those beholding Masada from the outside on the west, 
and perhaps also from those on the north, by a face of natural rock. 

There can be no doubt that when Josephus refers to ‘a sunk road leading up 
from the palace to the summit of the hill, imperceptible from without’,”* he is 
describing the upper staircase. 


The Lower Terrace 


By descending the stairs which lead down from the circular building on the 
middle terrace one arrives at the side of the lower terrace in the rock, which 
lies 33 m. below the top of the mountain. This terrace projects only 18 m. from 
the straight rock face of the terrace above it ; it drops steeply, almost vertically, 
and the surface of the rock is left unlevelled. This natural cliff was too small 
and too irregular in shape to serve as the foundation of the planned edifice, 
and it was only by building high walls at the edges of the cliff and buttress- 
walls on the east and north that a platform for a building could be obtained. 
These walls, which stand over the abyss, and the cliff to which they are attached 
formed a strong and compact mass ; from below it would seem an impressive 
fortress. P1.9 A, B shows the buttressing wall about 15 m. high which is attached 
to the north face of the terrace. The four horizontal slits in this wall are worth 
mentioning: they were made by leaving gaps 15-20 cm. wide between the groups 
of stone courses. Similar gaps are also visible in other walls at Masada which 
are built in steep places. In many of these gaps remains of wooden beams (thick 
branches of wood) were found fixed at right angles to the wall and set into 
plaster. In other places the holes are visible in the plaster, but the wood is miss- 
ing. It should be noted that three out of the four slits in the wall shown on 
PI.9A are adjusted in one line with natural cracks in the rock to the right, 
which continue behind the buttress wall. It follows that the gaps in the wall 
correspond to the cracks in the rock behind the wall. This made it possible to 
fix the beams in such a way that part of each beam was placed inside the rock 
and part was between the stones of the wall. It seems that we have here a well- 
known method of bonding walls by courses of wooden beams, such as was com- 
mon in ancient building. Bonding of this kind was especially necessary in the 
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high walls at Masada, for these lacked sufficient hold on the cliff to which they 
were attached. The use of natural cracks in the cliff-face for this purpose is an. 
other example of the technical skill and ability of the daring builders of Masada. 

The remains left on the lower terrace show that a square building, 17.6 x 
17.6 m., once stood upon it. It had four portico-like cloisters surrounding a 


central open court measuring 10.3X9.2 m. (PI. 8C, Fig. 13). Three of the outer | 


wallsof this building face east, north, and west, whereas in the south it is formed 
by the cliff face of the middle terrace on which stands the circular construction 
described above (pp. 29-33). All the walls, whether outer or inner, had half- 
columns attached on both sides. These columns“ were placed at irregular inter- 
vals, and in the areas between them were window-like openings. The building 
had cellars extending under two of the cloisters, those on the east and west. 

Two small constructions are attached to the cellars. The one on the west 
(8 X 3.2 m.) is merely a continuation of the staircase descending from above. 
It consists of two rooms connected by a door; they were apparently covered by 
a flat roof, forming a kind of veranda through which people passed into the 
main building. On the east stands a wing measuring 19 x 6 m. and containing 
four small rooms. 

When this building was ruined, its walls and columns collapsed into the deep 
abyss which surrounds it on three sides. In consequence there was no consider- 
able accumulation of debris in the area of the building, except near the southern 
cliff face and along the west wall of the court, the remains of which prevented 
the debris from falling into the valley. It was in such places of accumulation 
of debris that most of the architectural remains were preserved. In the short 
time at our disposal we were, however, unable to clear all these remains. 

As far as could be ascertained from the exposed remains of the building and 
those excavated during the survey, all the upper parts of the building—walls 
and columns—were made of sandstone brought from the surrounding district, 
which is easier to work than the stone of Masada itself. On the other hand, the 
walls of the cellar were built of local stone, which was dressed with the hammer 
only. All parts of the building were plastered inside and out. In most of the 
exposed parts the plaster had fallen off, and many of the stones had lost their 
shape as a result of the erosive activity of winds and rain; some were quite eaten 


** Wherever in this building we speak of a ‘column’ we always mean half a column attached to a wall. 
The terms ‘column’ and ‘half-column’ are here used interchangeably for convenience of expression only. 
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Fig. 13. The lower terrace. Plan of the peristyle building. 
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away and hollowed out. In the parts of the building which were covered by 
debris, the plaster was much better preserved. 

The plaster is usually made of three layers, sometimes only of two. The first 
coat is two to three cm. thick, in some instances even more. It was applied 
directly on the stone and consists of a coarse aggregate mixed with lime and 
occasionally strengthened with reeds or strings. The second coat is of a finer 
texture, one to two cm. thick. The last layer, 0.3 cm. thick, is a very fine coat 
which carries the moulded patterns and the painted designs. The painting is 
done in tempera of various shades. On smooth and even ground only the two 
last coats were applied. 

Of the outer walls of the building (on the east, north, and west) only those of 
the cellar built at the very edge of the rock terrace have been preserved. They 
are 0.85 m. wide, and have remained standing on the north and west almost to 
the floor-level of the building. Of the upper walls only the lower part of one 


engaged column has been preserved in situ, on the inside of the western wall; , 


it is the first column in front of the southern rock face. At the same spot were 
found some drums and the capital of an exterior engaged column (PI. 10D), 
lying diagonally in the debris, one on top of the other, just as they fell. These 
remains, however, are not the only evidence that engaged columns were inserted 
in the exterior walls all around. There is proof to the same effect in the row of 
engaged columns attached to the southern rock face. In this face, the length of 
which is 16.3 m., half-columns are set out at six unequal intercolumniations 
measuring 1.88-3.42 m. At both ends of the wall were pairs of quarter-columns 
which formed the inner corners of the building on the south side. In each of the 
corners one quarter-column corresponds to the half-columns in the rock face, 
while the second turns towards the row of interior columns which were engaged 
in the walls running at right angles to the rock face. 

The rock wall between the columns was levelled off by a rubble stone facing 
(about 20cm. thick) set in mortar and plastered over. This plaster has remained 
in several places up to the full height of the columns (Pls. 4 B, 13 A). Thus 


the upper limit of the portico wall can be traced for almost its whole length. 


The columns attached to this wall have been preserved better than those in 
other parts of the building, because they are close to the rock face and were 
for the most part covered by the debris. Of the quarter-columns on the east end 
the fluted shaft of one has been preserved for its full length; the capital is, 
however, missing. The next two columns, counting from east to west, 
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have disappeared, but their places on the wall can be discerned, and one may 
assume that their lower parts covered by debris are still zz situ. Of the other 
three columns only the tops including the capitals were visible above the debris. 
The upper sandstone drums, which had lost their plaster covering, were much 
damaged; the capitals themselves, however, had suffered very little from winds 


| and rain. 


In the trial sounding near the wall in the first intercolumnar space from the 
west the floor of the building was reached. The bases and the lower drums 
of two quarter-columns in the western corner were cleared. These were partly 
ruined, the plaster covering them being badly preserved. The second column 
from the west is standing to its full height and is very well preserved. The wall 
between the columns is plastered and decorated in colours. It seems probable 
that the other two columns on the east, which are mostly covered by debris, 
have also been preserved in their entirety. 

In the following we describe in detail the second column from the west, which 
is preserved in its entirety. We can deduce from it the details of the other 
columns, as regards the style of the capitals, the shape of the shafts and bases, 
methods of construction and detailed measurements, except however for the 
height, which differs in the columns of the court (PI. 10 A, Fig. 14). 

The height of the entire column is 4.15 m.; it includes a base 21 cm. high, 
a shaft of 3.34 m. and a capital of 60 cm. The column is engaged in the rubble 
facing which was attached to the rock. It projects for half its diameter, i.e. 
26 cm. on the average, including the plaster layer. This gives the columns the 
strength and stability which they would have lacked had they been leaning on 
the rock face only. The Attic base (PI. 10C) has a fine profile and the carving of 
the stucco covering it is exemplary. The square plinth is partly sunk in the plaster 
floor. The shaft is 53 cm. in diameter near the base. It tapers but very slightly 
towards the top and has no entasis. The shaft is built of smooth stone drums, 
covered with a remarkably thick layer of plaster (4 cm.). In this stucco cover are 
incised ten rounded flutings which take up half the circuit. The flutings run for 
the whole length of the shaft and terminate on both ends in an approximately 
semi-circular shape. The width of the flutings is 7-8 cm., their depth is 20 mm.; 
the ridges between them are flat and measure 6-7 mm. in width. 

The capitals (Pl. 10 B) consist of two stones and are carved in the Corinthian 
style, showing all the characteristic features of this type. The execution is satis- 
factory. In spite of the sandy and pitted stone, the workers succeeded in carving 
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Fig. 14. Elevation and plan of engaged column. 


Fig. 15a. Section through inner 
wall surrounding the court. 
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delicate ornaments. The lower part of the capital has two rows of four acap- 
thus leaves each, with characteristic small indentations along their edges. From 
among the upper row of leaves issue the fluted cauliculi, which end in calyces 
whose leaves touch one another. From the calyces issue the volutes. The two 
small ones touch each other in the centre, whereas the large volutes, which 
develop towards the corners of the abacus, are broken and mostly missing. In the 
centre of the concave abacus, made with a cyma in reverse, was a rosette in high 
relief. This rosette is preserved on the capital of the corner pillar, which is 
described below. Fragments of a similar rosette were also found separately. The 
capitals were not plastered with stucco, but whitewashed with lime. Nevertheless 
they were not damaged, being carved from a harder sandstone than the column 
drums. 

The lower part of the plastered wall uncovered between the two columns was 
ornamented with painted panels, 1.3 m. high. The whole surface is divided into 
three panels, two square ones at the sides, and a narrow panel in the centre. The 
panels are surrounded by a border in red and black. The ground between them 
is green, and below it runs a broad red stripe. The right-hand panel has a 
yellowish ground and most of its area is painted irregularly with a dark colour, 
approaching black. The left-hand panel is all red, some of it bright and some 
dark. The middle panel is painted to imitate marble, the colours being red, 
green, and yellow (Fig.16, II-III). A trial sounding between columns 5 and 


6 from the right showed that there too the plaster was covered with painted 
panels. 


Of the inner walls surrounding the court those on the west and south are best pre- 
served. Part of the wall face on the western side was standing exposed before the 
excavations to a height of 4 to 6 courses (Pl.12A). Three half-columns were at- 
tached to the west face of this section of the wall, which terminates on the north 
with a corner pier; the latter had a quarter-column and a flat pilaster at each side 
of the corner. At the south end of the wall was found an almost complete cornet 
pier fallen to the ground (for a detailed description, see infra, pp. 44-46) .The dis- 
tance between the centres of the half-columns is about 1.7 m. They project 28 cm. 
from the wall and are built of drums. In two of these columns three such drums 
have been preserved, the lowest of which is made of one stone with the base. 
The shape of these columns is identical with that of the plastered and fluted 
ones described above. However, this side of the wall was exposed for a long 
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time, and all the stucco has fallen off. The Attic bases stand on a stone course, 
a kind of stylobate, which is narrower than the base itself, and project only 
very little above the floor of the cloister. This floor, which was level with the 
floor of the court, is here missing. The area between the wall of the court and 
the outer wall in the west corresponds to the western cellar (its width is 2.6 m.). 
It is covered with fallen building stones and drums of half-columns. We were 
unable to examine this area or to study the nature of the cellar. An excavation 
along the east side of the wall with the attached columns showed that correspond. 
ing to every column in the cloister there was a square pedestal projecting from 
the wall on the court side. Four such pedestals were cleared, upon three of 
which were standing bases of half-columns (PI. 12C Fig. 15 b). A partly ruined 
corner pedestal was found in the north-west of the court, while a complete one 
filled its south-western corner. On the pedestals in this corner were the bases of 
two quarter-columns joined together (PI. 12 B). This was the best preserved 
corner of the court. An additional pedestal, the third from the north, has left a 
distinct trace in the debris; it was left unexcavated. This wall had therefore two 
corner piers, each with flat pilasters and quarter-columns, and between them 
five half-columns attached to both sides of the wall at intervals of 1.7-1.83 m. 
These half-columns rest on the floor on the inner side of the porticoes, while 
in the court they stand on pedestals (Fig. 15 a). 

The south wall, the remains of which were entirely covered by debris, was 
preserved for its whole length up to the height of the pedestals. On the court 
side four pedestals were attached to it between the twocorner piers (PI. 13 A,B). 
The entrance is situated between the two middle pedestals. The south face 
of this wall was not examined, but we may assume with certainty that it too 
had columns attached to it. Incidentally, the pedestal and the columns by no 
means correspond in position to the engaged columns attached to the rock face 
on the south. 

The corner pier (Pl. 11 A-C) at the south-west junction of the walls of the 
courtyard is most interesting in itself, and very important for the under- 
standing of the details of this building. It seems that this pillar remained 
standing for some time after the destruction of the building. In its final fall 
it did not come to rest on the floor, but on a thick accumulation of ruins 
and debris. After that it was covered only with a thin layer of dust. It was 
found lying, broken into its many stone courses, with its head resting near 
the south rock face. The point at which the pillar broke is above the section 
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of the base standing on the pedestal. The lower part of this mass, which is in 
situ, was only partly excavated. The pillar itself is composed of the vari- 
ous architectural elements at the junction of the two walls, viz. the parts of 
the walls which serve also as window-posts, flat corner pilasters on the interior 
of the building, and attached to them two quarter-columns, one on each side, and 
a pair of quarter-columns attached to the inner corner of the court. Its total 
length is 1.5 m., its total width 1.1 m., and its height about 4.1 m., which is the 
height of the columns near the rock face. The two flat pilasters which are en- 
gaged in the corner are decorated with ‘drafted ashlar’ imitated in stucco. These 
simulated stones are arranged alternately in one stretcher in one course and two 
headers in another. The length of a whole ‘stone’ is 0.48 m., its height 0.32 m., 
the width of the margin 2 cm., and the boss projects 0.3 cm. The ‘dressing’ of 
these ‘stones’ is that typical in Herodian building, i.e. marginal drafting with a 
fat boss. On the penultimate ‘layer’ is engraved (at x, Fig. 13) the Greek inscrip- 
tion FAIOC ACKAAC (Fig. 22, infra, p. 60)."" The position of the inscription 
raises the problem of who could have written it, and when. The direction of the 
writing shows that it was written while the pillar was still standing upright. If 
we do not wish to assume that the master-craftsman in stucco scratched his name 
in this high place (3.1 m. above the floor) in the course of his work, we can 
only surmise that it was done by a Roman soldier standing on the ruins of the 
building which had accumulated around the pillar. 

The capital of the corner pier (Pl. 11 B) is lying in two parts, both of which 
had slightly moved from their proper places. The details of the capitals resemble 
those of the column capital described above (pp. 39-40). Here too the cor- 

ners of the abacus and the big volutes have been broken. On the concave front 
of the abacus was a carved rosette, one half of which has been preserved; its 
leaves are sculptured almost in the round. The rosette is slightly off centre to the 
tight. In the next quarter-column on the west (the south side was not examined 
‘because it touches the accumulated debris), the upper part of the capital is 
missing. The capital of the pair of inner quarter-columns is also missing. Of 
the quarter-columns themselves the lower drums have been preserved, with 
their fluted stucco. The plastered bases are well moulded and stand in situ on 
the corner pedestal, as did all the other columns inside the court. The Attic 


* A Roman soldier called Gaius Iulius Asclas who served in Egypt is mentioned by S$. W. Baron: A 
Social and Religious History of the Jews, 1. 2nd ed. New York, 1952, p. 404, n. 41. 
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base stands with its lower torus directly on the pedestal without the usual plinth. 
The bases of the quarter-columns touching the flat pilasters on the corner of the 
portico are apparently resting on the floor, similar to the other columns in the 
porticoes. 

Only a few remains have been preserved in the north wall of the court. Near 
the western corner there stand in situ two parts of plastered bases of engaged 
half-columns attached on the portico side. Here the plaster of the stylobate 
is preserved which passes below the bases to the corner pier. Opposite each base 
are, on the court side of the wall, the lower parts of pedestals with a moulded 
base strip. The wall between the corner pedestal and the next one is extant; that 
between the second and the third is missing. The fourth pedestal to the east, 
of which only the foundation stones and the moulded base strip have been 
preserved, begins at a distance of 2.1m. from the base strip of the third pedestal. 
This unusual distance shows that there was here a wide opening off centre. The 
moulded base strips of the pedestals on both sides of the opening are longer 
than usual and end in an unbroken straight line; this too proves the existence 
of an entrance. Moreover, the plastered floor of the court continues at this point 
and is connected with the floor of the north portico. In the continuation of the 
wall to the east only a few foundation stones have been preserved. 

In the east wall of the court the base part of the south-eastern corner pier has 
been preserved as well as the lower moulding of the next pedestal to the north. 
All the other parts of this wall, not covered by debris, have disappeared entirely. 

In the accumulated debris were found four lower parts of capitals and a 
number of drums of half-columns, as well as four upper parts belonging to 
capitals of quarter-columns. 

The pedestals in the court have a height of 0.96.; their width is 0.57 m.; 
they project 0.4 m. from the wall face (Fig. 15 a,b). At the foot of the pedestals 
and the walls continues a moulded base strip, projecting for 12 cm. It is composed 
of an ovolo between two fillets above, and one below. The pedestals are 
crowned at the top with a cornice, which is preserved in its entirety only in a 
few isolated places. It projects 10 cm. from the body of the pedestal and con- 
sists of an ovolo and a cyma between fillets. This cornice also passes over the 
walls at the height of the window-sills. This sill has been preserved in the 
second window on the north side; it has a slightly sunk rectangle on the cover 
stones. In the north wall, however, was found a window-sill which was smooth 
and plastered. In the pillars between the windows the stone filling between the 
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mgaged columns on both sides of the wall has not been preserved. Single 
glumn drums have been found made of one stone with the window-jambs, and 
fom these one can calculate the width of the pillars as 0.8 m., in comparison 
vith a window width of approximately 0.9 m. 

Considerable areas of stucco, painted in various colours, are preserved on the 
pedestals and the parapets (PI. 13 C, D; Fig. 16, I-I, II-II). There are two types 
of pattern. One consists of panels on the parapets, the other of rhombi and imi- 
tations of marble on the pedestals. The best preserved examples of the panelled 
pattern were found near the south-western corner of the court.On the south wall 
he area between the two pedestals is divided into two panels. Stripes of black, 
green, and red paint surround them on three sides; a broad black band separates 
the panels. The right panel is painted in dark red and the left one in white. A 
similar division was found on the west wall near the corner, except that both 
panels are painted dark red. In the other parts of the wall on the west the panels 
\ae mostly destroyed. 

The principal ornament on the pedestals in the west wall is the rhombus. It 
occupies the centre of the area on each of the pedestal sides, painted in a 
yellowish or dark violet colour. The triangles bordering the rhombi on the 
outside are painted green or black. A red border encloses the rectangular area 

of the pedestal face. Sometimes the sides of the pedestal have an arched pattern, 
resembling imitations of marble. Other examples of marble imitation are found 
on the pedestals in the south-west corner, where the stucco has been much better 
preserved. The faces of the pair of pedestals facing north were painted in a 
yellowish colour and were bordered in red. In the centre of each of the two 
rectangles was a rhombus made of wavy lines of reddish brown. The rest of the 
area was filled with half-rhombi, irregular wavy circles and round blobs, all in 
‘the same colour. All these ornaments are encircled by thin lines. The right-hand 
thombus has been almost entirely blackened by the conflagration. Of the faces 
| of these two pedestals facing east, one is decorated with wavy stripes and lines 
placed diagonally, and the second with a wavy circle having a point in its centre 


* | and resembling a floral pattern. In addition there are other bands and lines of a 


wavy type. On the whole, these wavy patterns seem to imitate marble veining. 
A kind of fusion of all these ornaments can be found in the first pedestal east 
of the corner. The area is divided into geometrical figures: a big rhombus within 
a rectangle, a rectangle within the rhombus, and triangles in the whole area 
between these forms. In the four triangles in the corners are drawn irregular 
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wavy circles in red, filled with green paint. Wavy bands and lines in reddish 
brown are painted over the whole area. In the inner rectangle the black bands 
are especially prominent (Fig. 16, I-I). | 

The painted stucco described above is peeling, and falls apart at a touch, 
owing, apparently, to the great heat of the conflagration which destroyed the | 
building. Signs of this conflagration are clearly visible in the black spots on the 
painted stucco, in the plastered floor, in the fine ashes mixed with the dust, and 
in the fragments of calcined wood found in the debris. 


The cellars. In the eastern cloister were found the stairs leading to the cellar 
(Pl. 14C); their width is 0.8 m.; they begin near the pier in the south-eastern. 
corner. The staircase has ten plastered steps. The two lowest steps, which are 
the nearest to the floor of the cellar, have a width of 1.6 m. The cellar itself is 
ruined. Parts of the walls have fallen into the abyss, and only the west wall is 
still standing. Accumulations of debris were found only near the stairs, but even 


there we could not, for lack of time, establish the shape of the cellar. 

It is possible that these stairs are connected with the entrance to the small wing | 
of the building which rests against the cellar on the east. This construction, 
which was apparently no higher than the cellar, contained four small rooms. 
The two rooms on the east side are entirely ruined, but considerable remains 
have been preserved of the two western chambers. The southern one (3 X2.4 m.) 
is partly vaulted over by a low barrel vault (Pl. 14D).In the narrow north room 
(3.5 X 1.5m.) are the remains of a higher vaulting. There was an opening be- 
tween the two rooms and both were well plastered. The plaster fragments found 
here included one which was painted with lines and triangles in brown 
arranged in a pattern, which is quite different and much more delicate than 
the other designs found in this building. The rooms just described were found 
full of loose earth mixed with ashes. The debris included pieces of blackened 
wood, linen and rope fragments, and remains of mats. Unfortunately, we were 
unable to clear the whole accumulation and to reach the floor of the rooms. 
This might have helped to understand the purpose of these chambers. It is 
obvious that these were not ordinary cellar rooms designed for storage. Their 
importance becomes evident if one considers the amount of labour invested in 
the construction of this wing of the building, which contained only a few 
rooms. The shape of the rock here obliged the architect to construct very high 
walls over the cliffs in the rock. This problem is connected with the question 
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Fig. 17. Lower terrace, section A-A, restored (see Fig. 13, p. 37). 
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ig. 17. Lower terrace, section A-A, restored (see Fig. 13, p. 37). 
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regarding the purpose of the whole building, which will be discussed 
below. 

Two other problems connected with the reconstruction of the building require 
elucidation: the problems of its height and of its roofing. The walls, which 
were much strengthened by the columns attached to them on both sides, 
could have easily supported a second storey. Yet the finds on the site do not 
justify a conclusion that this storey existed in reality. No building parts 
attributable to such a structure—not even plain building stones—were found. 
In the upper part of the rock face on the south there are no marks of any walls 
having been attached to it. Even the plastered area which covers the upper part 
of the rock does not prove that this wall constituted the inner face of a room, 
for the rock face has not been smoothed by a layer of small stones, as was 
done on the wall of the portico below. Moreover, it seems that there is no 
space for a staircase leading to an upper storey. 


General conclusions. There is some connection between this and the second 
problem we have mentioned. Was the central area of the building a roofed-over 
hall, or was it an open court? Here too the proofs are mainly in the negative. 
We must assume that if there had been a roof or a ceiling over an area of nearly 
90 sq. m., some remains of it would have been found among the debris. In fact, 
however, nothing was found in the centre of the court which could be at- 
tributed with any certainty to a ceiling or a roof. On the other hand one may 
point out that along the pedestals in the court on the western and southern 
sides, there were found on the floor many traces of conflagration and even frag- 
ments of calcined wood. These were nowhere at a greater distance from the 
walls than 1-1.3 m.; further than that no traces of burning were noticed in the 
court. From this we may perhaps conclude that the rafters of the roof projected 
into the court for this distance, so as to make a shaded area within the open 
court. The most acceptable solution seeems to be that we have here an open 
court surrounded by four roofed-over portico-like cloisters (Fig. 17). We may 
assume that wooden architraves passed over the columns and the windows, 
which were covered with thick moulded stucco. Many stucco fragments of this 
kind were found among the debris (Pl. 14 A, B). The roof itself was most likely 
also made of wood, covered with plaster. 

The peristyle-like building, as we may call it from its plan, was not a 
utilitarian construction. It had no habitable rooms save the cellars and the 
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chambers in the east wing (which seem therefore to be of special importance), 
This was a building made for enjoyment, an elaborate pavilion decorated with 
rich architectural ornament, shining with the whiteness of its stucco and 
glimmering with its many-coloured walls. Isolated from its surroundings and 
stuck to the face of the high rock like a bird’s nest, the building was dedicated 
to the pursuit of solitude or entertainment, to walks in the shady porticoes and 
hours of pleasant enjoyment in the finely decorated court, which commanded a 
magnificent view over the savage landscape. 

This building, as well as the other buildings at Masada, must be attributed 
to Herod on the basis of the historical evidence in our possession. All other 
considerations, moreover, combine to support this presumption. Herod is known 
to have been a daring and active builder. The construction of a pleasure dome 
in such an extraordinary place is a good example of his architectural boldness 
and is perhaps to be explained by the psychology of the king. The plan, the 
architectural details, the stucco work and the painted ornaments follow 
the traditions of Hellenistic building. The covering of the walls and columns 
with stucco, the moulding of the architectural adornments, the imitation of 
ashlar in plastic form, the painting of panels, and the various forms of imitation 
of marble in polychrome are typical of the ornamention at Pompeii and Delos, 
which date from the end of the Hellenistic period. We may assume that in 
Herod’s time and before it there were many buildings in Judea decorated in 
this manner, but the plaster has fallen from them and has left no traces, save in 
isolated spots. Nowhere in this country have plastered and fluted columns been 
found in such good condition, relatively speaking, as at Masada. The two ex- 
cavation reports from Samaria™* give, however, some information on columns 
which were once plastered and fluted, and also on walls inside houses covered 
with stucco and painted with coloured panels. At Samaria were found the upper 
parts of Corinthian capitals dating from the time of Herod, which are very 
similar to those found at Masada.”* The nearest parallel to the stucco at Masada 
is to be found in the stucco of the Herodian buildings which were found some 
time ago at Jericho.* There one may likewise note the use of a course of wooden 


*® G. A. Reisner, C.S. Fisher, D.G. Lyon: Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 1. Cambridge, Mass., 
1924, pp. 145, 184-185, Fig. 101; J. W. Crowfoot, K.M. Kenyon, E. L. Sukenik: The Buildings at 
Samaria. London, 1942, pp. 32, 42, Pl. XLIX, 1. 

* Ibid., Pl. LXXXIV, 1-3, as pointed out in a letter by J. W. Crowfoot. 

*” J.L. Kelso & D.C. Baramki: Excavations at New Testament Jericho and Khirbet en-Nitla, AASOR, 
29/30, 1955, pp. 42-49, Pls. 19-20 A. 
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jams for the strengthening of the walls; there too beams were set into the wall 
it right angles to its direction.” 

The small finds in the area of this building were very few. It is especially 
emarkable that the potsherds found were not numerous and consisted only of 
ome fragments of Roman pottery. Pieces of linen of two kinds, thick and thin, 
vere found in various places. We must also record an important epigraphic 
liscovery made upon re-examination of the palace: the ostracon found during 
he clearance of the south-western corner of the court (cf. pp. 59-60). 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE PALACE (FIGS. 18-20) 


Josephus describes the palace of Herod on Masada as follows: “There, too, he 
wilt a palace on the western slope, beneath the ramparts on the crest and in- 
dining towards the north. The palace wall was strong and of great height, and 
tad four towers, sixty cubits high, at the corners. The fittings of the interior— 
partments, colonnades, and baths—were of manifold variety and sumptuous; 
olumns, each formed of a single block, supporting the building throughout, 
ind the walls and floors of the apartments being laid with variegated stones. 
Moreover, at each spot used for habitation, both on the summit and about the 
palace, as also before the wall, he had cut out in the rock numerous large tanks, 
as reservoirs for water, thus procuring a supply as ample as where springs are 
wailable. A sunk road led up from the palace to the summit of the hill, im- 
perceptible from without.’ 

Anumber of scholars have attempted to identify the sumptuous palace described 
by Josephus with various constructions on the top of the rock. Since the survey of 
Schulten the accepted identification has been with the big building C, contain- 
ing three courts, near the western approach (cf. supra, pp. 15-19). The situation 
and the finds in these constructions did not conform to the description given by 
Josephus, and the scholars who supported this identification had to employ some 
dubious interpretations, assuming that Josephus was either inexact or ill-inform- 
ed. The strongest argument in their favour was the lack of any other suitable 
building on Masada. 

With the discovery of the magnificent building which occupied the three ter- 
faces at the northern end of the rock (cf. supra, pp. 25-51) it was at once sug- 


" Cf. especially the floral ornament in the painted plaster, ihid., P1.9, top centre, and ibid., Pls. 4, 
No. 1; 34, No. 2; 36, No. 2. * War, VII, 289-292. 
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gested that this must have been the palace described by Josephus,** a view which 
trial excavations have confirmed. The conformity between the archaeological 
finds and the description leaves no room for doubt that the proposed identifica. 
tion is correct. 

In his description Josephus distinguishes between the upper town—i.e. the 
top plateau of the rock with its various constructions—and the royal palace, 
which was built below the wall enclosing the top of the mountain. He states 
expressly that this palace faced the north, and the building we found conforms 
to this description. At the same time he states that the palace was built ‘on the 
western slope’, a statement which has confused scholars and given rise to vati- 
Ous interpretations. 

The reason for this confusing and contradictory statement is probably that 
Josephus himself never entered the fortress. His account of the siege—unlike 
his account of the siege of Jerusalem—is not that of an eye-witness, for at that 
time he was already living in Rome. At the most Josephus saw the fortress 
from the outside. He tells us in his autobiography that as a youth he spent three 
years in the Judean Desert.“ At that time, and until the outbreak of war, Masada 
was occupied by a Roman garrison. It is quite impossible that an Essene hermit 
should have been allowed to visit the fortress and the palace. This impression 
is confirmed by all of Josephus’ descriptions of Masada. On the one hand he dis 
plays a good deal of knowledge, either his own or derived from authoritative 
eyewitnesses, and on the other he makes mistakes which show that he had not 
visited the site himself. This is particularly obvious in his description of the 
‘snake path’. After a factual description of the eastern path, he writes: ‘One 
traversing this route must firmly plant each foot alternately. Destruction faces 
him, for on either side a chasm yawns, a chasm so terrific as to daunt the har- 
diest’.*° This description led scholars astray, for it caused them to look for the 
path on the northern side, whereas it ascends on the eastern slope of Masada 
In fact, no section of this path passes between chasms open on either side. Each 
member of the survey party underwent the experience described by Josephus 
When we stood below and looked up at the path winding upwards we had the 
same feelings as he did; it was only on actually ascending that we noticed the 
exaggeration in his description. The other mistakes in his description of the 
palace can be explained in the same way: lack of first-hand knowledge. 


* Gutman, op. cit. (supra, n. 48), pp. 263-264. * Life, 12. 


= War, VII, 283. 
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The best view of the palace is obtained from the mountain west of Masada. 
There the spectator stands level with the building at no great distance from it. 
Actually Masada has no north side, because the rock runs out on that side to a 
sharp point. The spectator from the west sees the palace (Pl. 2 B) ‘on the west- 
an slope . . . inclining towards the north’—exactly as described by Josephus. 
Josephus’ description of the interior of the palace also corresponds to the 
archaeological finds: there are plenty of mouldings, ornaments and coloured 
mosaics (actually, black and white). The four-metre high columns in the por- 
ticoes on the lower terrace seemed to the distant spectator to be monolithic, be- 
ause of their stucco surface. The bathing pool on the middle terrace was pure 
luxury in a place like Masada in the desert; Josephus did not forget to mention 
it. Above all, the rock-cut passage, invisible from the outside, seems to have left 
the greatest impression on contemporaries. The spectator from the west saw a 
building 13 m. high and more, crowned by a circular constructi:". Between the 
top of this building and the house on the upper terrace was straight rock face 
0m. high. The staircase between the two was cut in this rock and was hidden 
from the eye of the beholder. We may imagine the effects this ‘sunk road’ made 
on those standing outside when they saw a man disappear within the rock face 
and appear after some time on top of the rock. 

According to his description, Josephus made a distinction between the ‘palace’, 
ie. the peristyle building and the circular construction, which took up the two 
lower terraces, and the house on top of the mountain, to which the sunk road 
led. On the other hand, the mosaic pavements mentioned by Josephus have been 
found only on the topmost level. In fact, this building was ‘beneath the ramparts 
on the crest’, i.e. the big sloping wall which closed the fortress south of the 


| house on the upper terrace (cf. supra, p. 27). There can be no doubt that from 


the point of view of the user the three buildings formed an integrated whole. 
Josephus’ description again reflects the double origin of his information. On the 
one hand he describes from memory the two buildings separated by the high 
rock step, and on the other he gives details of all three parts of the building 
from information obtained from persons who had visited them. 

The only two parts of Josephus’ description which seem quite fictitious are 
those of the wall of the palace and the towers at its corners. However, the other 
buildings on the top of Masada, including Schulten’s ‘big palace’, also lack these 
features. Josephus apparently misunderstood the nature of the high buttressing 
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these could be mistaken from a distance for walls and towers. At all events, this 
additional inexactitude of Josephus’ confirms our belief that he never visited 
the palace in person. 

Finally, there is one more problem. In the account of the tragic last stand of 
those besieged at Masada, the royal palace is stated to be the place where they 
committed mass suicide: the last of them set the palace on fire. In clearing the 
palace we did indeed find traces of a violent conflagration, but it is difficult to 
imagine that nearly a thousand persons could have entered so small an area. 

There is no clear answer to this question. On the one hand we notice that the 
building on the upper terrace apparently had two storeys, and that the capacity 
of the lower building was increased by its cellars. On the other hand, a con- 
flagration level was found during the trial sounding in the ‘big palace’, which 
was also undoubtedly a public building, with the dimensions of a palace (cf. 
supra, p. 18). The palace at the north end could serve only the needs of the 
king and his closest attendants; it was equipped with the greatest luxury. It is, 
however, quite possible that the second big building was destined for the cour- 
tiers and the guards, and that it too was built like a palace, as is evident from 
the small part excavated (cf. supra, pp. 15-19). Josephus describes the palace at 
the north end, because it was a unique construction. It left the strongest impres- 
sion on the spectator who saw it then, and the impression is still strong in our 
own days. It is a monument of architectural and engineering, daring, and of 
sumptuosity in building. Josephus may not have been very exact in describing the 
end of Masada, or he may have been ill-informed about the details of events. 


Thus he did not draw a distinction between the royal palace and the other 


palatial building which stood on the top of the rock. 
Only a continuation of the excavations can bring us nearer the solution of this 
and the other problems of Masada. 


THE CISTERNS (FIG. 3, PL. 15) 


The number of cisterns cut in the rock of Masada and the plentiful supply of 
water thus assured are stressed by Josephus.** Until the recent survey only the 
cisterns on top of the rock had been explored, and even there many problems 
had been left unsolved. 

Even from a distance one can discern in the north-western side of the rock 
two parallel rows of openings, one above the other; these are the mouths of the 
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Reconstruction of the palace, 
seen from the west. 


Fig. 19. 
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Fig. 20. Reconstruction of the palace (seen from the north). 
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dsterns (Pl. 2 B, Fig. 3). The opening of the first of them in the lower row was 
reached at a height of 81.3 m. below sea-level; it proved to belong to a huge 
cistern, full of debris.*’ Its walls were plastered, and traces of an aqueduct 
leading into it were found near the mouth. The ruined state of this cistern made 
an estimate of its capacity particularly difficult: on advancing eastwards from its 
mouth many fissures and passages in the rock were noticed, which lead inwards 
and form parts of the same cistern. This reservoir is very near the valley which 
separates Masada from the mountain opposite it. Remains of a ruined channel 
were observed going up the valley. 

The path from this cistern No. 1 to the cisterns visible further north 
was mostly destroyed. Re-cutting a narrow track into the rock, we observed 
traces of stone constructions at the level of the cistern mouths, i. e. evidence of 
an aqueduct. Higher up a tower was noted (Fig. 3, VII), apparently intended 
to protect this area. 

Continuing along this row we reached three more cisterns (Nos. 2-4 in the 
lower row) , all of them bigger than the largest cistern on top of the rock which has 
acapacity of about 3000 cu.m.These three cisterns are also rock-cut and plastered, 
and the descent into them is by many steps. Marks left by the water on the 
plaster and still visible today prove that once these reservoirs were filled to 
capacity. From the last cistern in this row a built path can be reached which, 
turning towards the east side of the rock and crossing it from north to south, 
was connected with the ‘snake path’ which runs up the east side of Masada. 

Continuing northwards along the row of cisterns, we reached other cisterns, 
came first to the group of cisterns facing west, near a vault which is situated 
close to the upper section of the siege-dam. Here we found three cisterns (Nos. 
5, 6, 7), all very large, all plastered up to the ceiling, and all with stairs cut 
inside them. Each had a special opening for the inflow of water and another 
connected with the descending stairs. Near them were the remains of a channel 
whose plaster can still be seen. 

Continuing northwards along the row of cisterns, we reached other cisterns— 
the first of them No. 8. This is a big cistern, entirely plastered over. It has an 
inside staircase of 33 steps, at the bottom of which were potsherds, mostly of the 
Roman period. North of it is a similar cistern, No. 9, which is still larger in size, 
with a capacity of over 4000 cu.m. Beyond it were cisterns Nos. 10, 11, 12, all of 


* For details see Table of Dimensions, infra, p. 59. 
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which were plastered to the roof. Two of them have pillars supporting the 
ceiling, and have steps descending into the interior. 

All the cisterns were cut by hand in the mountain side and are not natural 
caves plastered over. The marks of the stone cutters’ chisels are still visible on 
the inside in places where the plaster has fallen off. The regular form of 
the cisterns also proves that they were made by man, as do the rock pillars left 
standing inside to serve as supports for the roofs. The openings through which 
the water entered the cisterns were originally made wide, in order that the 
workers might throw out the stones cut from the rock and for general convenience 
in working; later on the openings were narrowed by courses of stones, the 
aperture left serving solely to receive the waters brought by the channel. 

The floors of the cisterns were covered with accumulated dry clayey earth, 
fissured today with the drying out of the water. Near the foot of the stairs 
and in the accumulation on the floor potsherds could be observed. 

A stone vault (Pl. 16 A; Fig. 3, V), mostly preserved, served as a bridge for an 
aqueduct which came from the west and reached the cistern mouths in the upper 
row.** The height of this vault is 40.5 m. below sea-level. Near the vault 
a steep, smooth rock face juts forward; in order to make the aqueduct across 
this face a daring feat of engineering had to be performed. Part of the platform 
was enlarged to form a built channel, which is still passable on foot for men 
and beasts of burden (PI. 16 B). 

Fragments of the aqueduct were also observed in the continuation of the 
upper row of cisterns to the north. Here and there the plaster still adhered to the 
rock face, and some parts of the channel bottom had also been preserved. The 
aqueduct crossed very difficult terrain with steep rock faces; hence buttress 
walls were built, to enlarge the area available. Now the walls have mostly fallen 
down and adhere to the rock only in a few places. Continuing the line of 
the channel a small, high cave (VI) was found in the rock side slightly above 
the cistern row; it was not plastered and its walls still bore chisel marks made 
during its enlargement. It measures 10 X 3 m., and is 4m. high. Inside was 
found an accumulation of earth and traces of fire. We made a small sounding in 
the accumulation to a depth of 20 cm., and found potsherds and bones. At the 
bottom was a plastered floor. It seems clear that this was a dwelling-cave in 
the vicinity of the cisterns. In one of the corners we found a trough plastered 


™ Already observed by G. D. Sandel: Am Toten Meere, ZDPV, 30, 1907, p.98 and PI. II. 
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with the same plaster as the cisterns, and attached to the rock face as a kind of 
small water reservoir, measuring 0.7X0.4 m. This cave seems to have served 
the guards of the cisterns, and possibly the workers as well. At all events, it did 
not serve for the collection of water. 

To sum up, we have here a system of large-scale cisterns, cut in the rock for 
the express purpose to collect water. Obviously water in such quantities could 
only be supplied by the winter floods in the Judean Desert—certainly not by 
the relatively small quantity of rain falling on the surface of Masada itself. 

On the basis of this conclusion, it became necessary to trace the constructions 
which connected the cisterns with the desert valleys. The only valley which 
could supply flood waters from the desert in the direction of Masada was 
Masada Valley (Wadi Sabba). We therefore examined the possibilities of a 
connection between this valley and the isolated rock of Masada. South of the 
projecting cone west of Masada, the Leuce, near the Masada Valley, we found 
the remains of a ruined aqueduct, i.e. a plastered strip about 40 m. long and 
1.4 m. wide. It was covered by a stratum of earth and stone rubble. The plaster 
is strong and rests upon a stone foundation; the built sides which were construct- 
ed to keep the waters from descending the slope of the valley are visible here 
and there. They were presumably deflected by a dam towards the channel 
built in order to carry them towards the cisterns in the north-western slope. No 
traces of this dam were found—apparently it has been swept away. But in the 
slopes of the valley are visible signs of a platform cut in the rock to provide a 
place for the dam. No big dam was needed, as the valley at this point is rocky 
and narrow. The Roman circumvallation passes at the same spot (I) , descending 
southwards inside the valley. 

It appeared also that the vault mentioned above (V), which was deliber- 
ately built on the site of a geological fault, served as a bridge carrying the 
aqueduct from behind the western mountain to the slope of Masada. Above the 
vault stone-constructions are visible on the valley slope, designed to protect it 
and the aqueduct from washed-down stones and earth. At the sharp bend 
leading to the siege dam and at its base are visible traces of a row of stones, on 
which—we must assume—the aqueduct passed (IV). These remains were cut by 
the siege-dam; quite possibly the Romans used this area of soft rock as a quarry 
to fill up their siege-dam, and thus wiped out all traces of the aqueduct. 

From the topographical point of view this is the only area that could serve for 
the passage of a channel which in its continuation would have to pass between 
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Fig. 21. Outline plans of cisterns. 


the Leuce and the steep cone to the west. In this narrow area the aqueduct turned 
towards the Masada Valley. Near this point there are signes of the cutting away 
of the rock which could have formed an obstacle to the line of the aqueduct. 

Levels taken in the Masada Valley near the dam show that the aqueduct 
was here(I) at a height of 37.2 m. below sea-level; the top of the vault was 
40.5 m. below sea-level. Hence the channel was built at a slope suitable for 
the flow of water in this direction, and the aqueduct then carried the water 
to the upper row of cisterns. 

West of the first cistern in the lower row there stood stone-walls on a plat- 
form (II). These served to stop the water in fissures from flowing downwards. 
Here were also traces of a north-westerly rock-cutting, 60-70 m. long, whose 
continuation was a row of stones destined to arrest fissures in the same area. 
The object of these constructions was to prevent the flood waters collecting in 
the area west and north of Camp F from flowing into Ben Yair Valley (Wadi 
Nimrah or Kabritha) and to turn them into the lower aqueduct. In short, this 
row was fed by waters from an area extending west and north of Camps G and 
F. In case of need, the waters of the upper aqueduct could be directed into the 
rock-cut channel which led into the lower row of cisterns. 
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In conclusion, all the cisterns in both rows were at some time filled to the top 
with water; the evidence of the deposits is clear. As, however, the cisterns were 
not always filled to capacity, each successive water level has left its mark upon 
the walls. 


TABLE OF DIMENSIONS (CF. FIG. 21) 


Cistern Length Width Height Approx. No. of 
m. m. 


No. m. — steps Remarks 
Cisterns in the lower row 
1 Filled with debris, could not be measured 3000 (estimated) 
2 19.5 15 14.5 3784 26 Pillars: 8.3 x 3.8 m.* 
3 See Fig. 21 14 4032 26 Irregular shape; 
Pillars: 4 x 3 m. 
4 17.1 15.8 14 3794 Floor covered with de':ris 
Cisterns inthe upperrow 
5 18 12.8 11 2544 27 
6 18 12.3 12 2657 30 
7 19.5 12.2 12 2843 31 
8 17.6 15 14.5 3828 33 
9 23.3 15.3 13 4229 30 Pillar: 122.5 m. 
10 14.1 17.8 15 3603 29 Pillar: 52.2 m. 
11 18.2 15 11.5 2887 31 Pillar: 102.2 m. 
12 See Fig. 21 14 4200 26 Irregular hexagonal shape 


* The height of each pillar equals that of the respective cistern. 


INSCRIBED MATERIAL 


The following inscriptions were found during the survey of Masada: 


1. Ostracon, found in the debris near the south wall of the peristyle building 
(see supra, p. 51). The ostracon (PI. 16C) is a fragment of a jar, decorated 
with a wavy line in red paint. The writing corresponds to the shape of the sherd, 
whereas the painted line follows the form of the jar; this shows that we have 
here an ostracon, and not an inscription on a vessel. The writing is in two lines 
of black ink and it resembles the script of the ossuaries: 


Hany br Sm'wn Hannani son of Simeon 
mn Sm(‘)h from Shim‘ah 
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The first line contains the name of a person and that of his father—names 
which were common at that time. The second line apparently states the name of 
the place of origin, i.e.: from a place called Shim‘ah. The reading of the third 
letter in the place-name is not certain, but the visible traces seems to suggest as 
most likely the reading ‘ayin (), as first proposed by B. Mazar. The place 
called Shim‘ah does not occur in any known source; however, in 1 Chron. ii, 55 
we find the name of a family called ‘Shimeathites’ among the southern families 
connected with the Kenites. As there are many place-names among these family 
appellations we may assume that this family was from a place Shim‘ah in 
southern Judah, and that it was this locality which is mentioned in the ostracon, 


2. Papyrus fragment. A small piece of papyrus (Pl. 16D) was found during the 
cleaning of the north-western cellar. It contains traces of two lines of Hebrew 
writing in clear black ink. The script is that of a trained scribe and the letters are 
joined together; the letters extant do not, however, suffice to propose a reading. 


3. Graffito. The words TAIOC ACKAAC were found written on the plaster of 
the fallen corner pillar in the peristyle building (see supra, p. 45, and Fig. 22). 


[AIO ( 
Fig. 22. Graffito. AQEAA ( 
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Fig. 2 is based on an aerial photograph supplied by the Photo- 
gtammetric Institute, Jerusalem. 
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A Coin Find at Masada 


L. KADMAN 


In JUNE 1949, when visiting the site of Masada, Mr. B. Melamed of Kfar Azar 
found by chance three ancient coins. These coins were lying together on a spot 
near the remains of an ancient wall within the circumvallation of the fortress. 
The coins were as follows:' 
1. Bronze. 18 mm., 3.14 gm. 
Obverse: Narrow-necked amphora; around, inscription: (Year Two) 
(Pl. 16 E). 
Reverse: Vine branch with leaf and tendril; around, inscription: qv non 
(Freedom of Zion). 
2. Bronze. 16 mm., 2.71 gm. 
Obverse: Narrow-necked amphora; around, inscription: pny nv (Year Two) 
(Pl. 16 E). 
Reverse: Vine branch with leaf and tendril; around, inscription: qv non 
(Freedom of Zion). 
3. Bronze. 20 mm., 5.22 gm. (Pl. 16 F). 
Obverse: Lulav between two ethrogim; around, inscription: ya1¥ nv (Year 
Four). 
Reverse: Chalice with rim of pearls; around, inscription: qs nbxx> (For the 
Redemption of Zion). 
The dark greenish patina acquired by the three coins is clear evidence that they 
must have been together on the same spot for a very long period. 

The types of these coins from Masada are quite familiar to us, especially that 
of the first two, which can be found in great numbers in collections and muse- 
ums in this country and elsewhere.” But the fact that they were found together 
and at Masada is of great numismatic significance. This find enables us to 
solve finally one of the most difficult problems of Jewish numismatics, viz. 


1 For Nos. 1-2, cf. G. F. Hill: A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British'Museum: Palestine. London, 
1914 (henceforward BMC), pp. 272-273, Nos. 22-43), A. Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins. 2nd ed. 
Jerusalem, 1947, p. 58, No. 147; for No. 3, cf. BMC, pp. 185-187, Nos. 10-37; Reifenberg, op. cit., 
p. 39, No. 6. ? The British Museum alone lists 20 specimens of this type. 
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62 L. KADMAN 


the dating of the coins inscribed: px nbxxy—yaox naw Year Four—For the 
Redemption of Zion. 

This series comprises three types of bronze coins which are different in size, 
weight, denomination and symbols, but have the same legend. The biggest of 
the three types, with an average diam. of 25 mm., shows on the obverse an ethrog 
between two /wlavim and the additional inscription: »n (one half) and on the 
reverse a palm-tree between two baskets filled with fruit. The medium type 
(with a size of 21-23 mm.) has on the obverse two /ulavim with the addition- 
al word: yan (one quarter) and on the reverse an ethrog, while the smallest one 
(18-21 mm.) shows on the obverse a /ulav between two ethrogim and on the 
reverse a chalice.* 

All books on Jewish numismatics have attributed these coins to Simeon 
Maccabaeus (143-135 B.c.).* But in the last ten years the correctness of 
this attribution has been more and more cast in doubt, particularly after Hill,° 
Sukenik ° and Reifenberg’ proved that the ‘silver sheqels’, which were former- 
ly also attributed to Simeon, belong in fact to the period of the First Jewish 
War against Rome, 200 years after Simeon. 

In 1945 the Numismatic Review of New York published a short paper written 
by the numismatist B. Pick in a German concentration camp (where he perished 
before its publication). In this paper Pick expressed the opinion based on 
purely technical considerations such as fabric, planchets, etc., that the coins 
of Year Four ‘have to be attributed to the same period as the silver shegels’.” 
But there were other arguments of even greater weight. The connection between 
the silver shegels and the coins of Year Two, Year Three—Freedom of Zion 
on the one hand, and the coins of Year Four—For the Redemption of Zion on 
the other, is obvious, especially as regards the symbols, style, legends, epi- 
graphy, dating, denomination, and minting technique.° 


3 BMC, pp. 184-187, Nos. 1-37. 
* F. de Saulcy: Recherches sur la numismatique judaique. Paris, 1854; F. W. Madden: Coins of the Jews. 
London, 1881; S. Rafaeli: Matbe'oth ha-Yehudim. Jerusalem, 1913 (Hebrew); E. Rogers: A Handy 


Guide to Jewish Coins. London, 1914; BMC; M. Narkiss: Mathe'oth Eretz-Israel. Jerusalem, 1936 . 


(Hebrew); Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 1). 5 BMC, pp. xc-xciii, ci-ciii. 
® E. L. Sukenik: The Date of the Thick Shekels, Kedem, 1, 1942, pp. 12-19 (Hebrew). 

7 Op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 28-32. 

* B. Pick: Contributions to Palestine Numismatics, Numismatic Review, New York, 2 (4), 1945, pp. 5-8. 
® Cf. L. Kadman: The Coins of the First Revolt, Actes du Congrés International de Numismatique, 
Paris, 1957, pp. 238-247. 
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On the other hand, the contrast between the coins of Year Four and those 
issued by the successors of Simeon Maccabaeus—John Hyrcanus I, Judah 
Aristobulus and Alexander Jannaeus— is extraordinarily striking: 

(a) No dates whatever appear on the coins of the Hasmonean dynasty from 
John Hyrcanus I to Antigonus Mathithyah (135-37 B.c.), while the coins of 
Years Two, Three and Four, like the silver shegels, bear Hebrew dates. 

(b) All Hasmonean coins give the name of the minting authority: “Yehohanan 
(or: Yehuda, Yehonathan, Mathithyah) the High Priest and the Community of 
the Jews’, in contrast to the coins of the Years Two, Three and Four and the 
silver sheqels, which are anonymous. 

(c) No denominations are to be found on the Hasmonean coins, while the 
silver shegels and the coins of Year Four have denominations (Shegel Israel, 
Hasi ha-Shegel, Hesi, Revi‘a). 

(d) The legends on all Hasmonean coins remain almost unchanged for a 
century, the formula being: ‘X the High Priest and (or “Head of”) the 
Community of the Jews’, or “Y the King’. These legends have no similarity 
whatever to those appearing on the coins of the ‘years’ and the shegels: 
‘Jerusalem the Holy’, ‘Freedom of Zion’, ‘For the Redemption of Zion’. The 
name ‘Zion’ is to be found only on the coins of Years Two, Three and Four. 

(ce) While the symbols of the Hasmonean coins (cornucopia, star, anchor, 
flower, crested helm) have no Jewish character at all (with the sole exception 
of a primitive menorah on a small coin of the last Maccabean ruler Antigonus 
Mathithyah), the sheqels and the coins of the ‘years’ show, both on obverse 
and reverse, symbols connected with the Jewish religion: the chalice and 
amphora from the sacred vessels of the Temple, /u/av, ethrog and the fruit bas- 
kets for the Pentecost, the seven-branched palm-tree, the vine leaf and the branch 
with the three pomegranates, mentioned in the Mishnah.’° 

(f) All Hasmonean coins are of very primitive appearance, in contrast to 
the careful execution of the shegels and the coins of the Year Four. 

(g) Paleographically the shegels and the coins of the ‘years’ are identical 
in the general character of the script, the graphic appearance, the shape of the 
letters and the arrangement of the script. In all these points they are in sharp 
contrast to the epigraphy of the Hasmonean coinage."' 


” Mishnah Kelim, xvii, 4. 1 Cf.L. Kadman: The Hebrew Coin Script, JEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 150-169; 
also B. Kanael: Notes on the Ancient Hebrew Script in the Judaean Scrolls, BIES, 16 (1-2), 1951, 
pp. 46-52 (Hebrew), and id., The Beginning of Maccabean Coinage, JEJ, 1, 1950-51, p. 170, n. 3. 
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(h) No one attributing the sheqels and the coins of the Year Four to Simeon 
Maccabaeus has ever been able to answer the following fundamental question: 
If Simeon really issued coins of such excellent workmanship, with specific 
Jewish symbols and legends, why did his successors, his son and grandsons, 
who were much more powerful and much wealthier and reigned over a ter. 
ritory five times bigger, replace these coins by such poor and technically 
ptimitive coins? And why did they substitute meaningless foreign symbols 
for the Jewish ones and change the entire system of the coinage: dating, 
denomination, etc.? 

Only when the coins of Year Four, like the silver shegels and the coins of 
Years Two and Three are ascribed to the period of the First Jewish War do all 
these inconsistencies disappear, and we receive a clear picture of the develop. 
ment of Jewish coinage in the course of two and a half centuries. 

To all these considerations must be added the negative archaeological evi- 
dence against the attribution of the coins of Year Four to Simeon Maccabaeus. 
In the various excavations of the last three decades, coins of John Hyrcanus | 


and Alexander Jannaeus have been found, but never together with coins ot 
Year Four.'* Even during the excavations of Beth-Zur and Marisa, towns 
which had been captured and fortified by Simeon Maccabaeus and John 
Hyrcanus I, numerous coins of the latter were discovered, but not a single coin 
of “Year Four’, nor a silver sheqel. This fact brought Albright and Sellers to 
the conclusion that ‘there are no existing Jewish coins antedating the reign 
of John Hyrcanus I and that the silver sheqels and the coins of Year Four 
belong to the First Revolt’.’* 

In his article ‘The Coins of Year Four for the Redemption of Zion and theit 
Dating’, read to the Israel Numismatic Society in 1948 and published in 1949, 
both in London'* and in New York,’* the writer of this paper attributed 
these coins to the fourth year of the First War against Rome (A. D. 69/70) in 
the light of the epigraphical, typological, stylistic and historical evidence, as 
well as that of the ‘negative’ archaeological evidence. 


* C. Lambert: A Hoard of Jewish Bronze Coins from Ophel, PEFQSt, 59, 1927, pp. 184-188; 
A. Kindler: The Jaffa Hoard of Alexander Jannaeus, JEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 170-185. 

8 O.R. Sellers and W. F. Albright: The First Campaign of Excavation at Beth-zur, BASOR, 43, 
1931, p. 13. 

* L. Kadman: The Problem of the Shekels, Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin, 10, 1949, pp. 480-483. 
%* L. Kadman: The Dating of the Shekels, The Numismatist, New York, 62, 1949, pp. 548-551. 
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However, while the attribution of the silver shegels to the period of the 
Jewish War could be finally proved by the discovery of hoards containing 
these sheqels, together with Tyrian sheqéls of the same time,*® this ‘positive’ 
archaeological evidence was lacking in regard to the coins of Year Four which 
had not yet been found together with other coins of the Jewish War. 

Only when at Masada two coins of Year Two— Freedom of Zion were found 
together with a coin of Year Four—For the Redemption of Zion, was the 
missing ‘positive’ archaeological evidence supplied. 

Since Reifenberg published a coin of Year Two—Freedom of Zion over- 
struck on a coin of Agrippa I (A.D. 40-44)'" and Kindler a coin of Year 
Three — Freedom of Zion overstruck on a coin of Pontius Pilate (A.D. 26-36),’° 
there cannot be any doubt that these coins belong to the Jewish War of 
A.D. 66-70. 

On the other hand, it is extremely unlikely that there could have been found— 
and especially at Masada—three coins, of which two were struck in A. D. 67-68, 
while the third was minted in 132 B.C., i.e. 200 years earlier. 

It is therefore clear that the coins of Year Four—For the Redemption of 
Zion were minted in the fourth year of the Jewish War, i.e. in A.D. 69/70. 

This conclusion of the writer was accepted at once by the late Professor 
A. Reifenberg, after he had examined the coins of Masada. He changed the 
opinion which he had voiced in his former books,'* and in his last book *° 
he attributed these coins to the time of the Jewish War. 

An interesting by-product of the coin find of Masada is the evidence that in 
A.D. 69/70 there was free intercourse between Jerusalem and Masada, undis- 
turbed by the Roman legions. 

There can be no doubt that the three coins of Masada were found on the 
spot where they had dropped from the hands of the Jewish defenders of the 
fortress, nearly 1900 years ago. 


16 GF. Hill: The Shekels of the First Revolt of the Jews, QDAP, 6, 1938, pp. 78-83; QDAP, 7, 1938, 
p. 63; Numismatic Chronicle, 17, 1937, pp. 143-144; Sukenik, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), pp. 12-19 (Hebrew); 
Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 30-31. 17 Ibid., p. 58, No. 147a. 
18 A. Kindler: Restruck Coins of the First Revolt, BIES, 17, 1952, pp. 65-66 (Hebrew). 

® Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 10-12, 39-40, Nos. 4-6a. 

2” A. Reifenberg: Israel’s History in Coins from the Maccabees to the Roman Conquest. London, 1953, 
p. 13; cf. also A. Reifenberg: Ancient Hebrew Arts. New York, 1950, p. 89. 
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Some Notes on 
Commentaries on Genesis xlix and 
Isaiah, from Qumran Cave 4 


Y. YADIN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue newly published fragments’ from Qumran Cave 4 are of the utmost 
importance for the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and every student of the 
scrolls should be grateful to Mr. Allegro for making them available to the public 
in advance of their final publication. 

In the following notes I intend to suggest different readings and interpre- 
tations of some of the passages. 


I. ACOMMENTARY ON GENESIS xlix (ALLEGRO’S DOCUMENT 1) 


At the outset I should like to defend the legitimacy of the above title for this 
document,” in preference to Allegro’s ‘Patriarchal Blessings’ .* Allegro writes: 
... this fragment concerns the blessing of Jacob on Judah recorded in Gen.4 910. 
All the remains of this work have suffered badly from damp and warping, and 
in places present a black appearance which only infra-red photography can 
penetrate’.* However, what remains of the top of the next column’ —not read 
by Allegro—shows clearly that the document contained a commentary on the 
whole of Genesis xlix. In the first line of the next column we read: | | »1yn q™, 
which is obviously part of Gen. xlix, 20: q5n-°x1yn Jn? x17). 

The beginning of the second line reads: | | yw which corresponds to 
Now for some remarks on the text published by Allegro: 


' J. M. Allegro: Further Messianic References in Qumran Literature, JBL, 75, 1956, pp. 174-187. 
* As adopted by D. Barthélemy & J.T. Milik in their Déscoveries in the Judean Desert, 1: Qumran 


Cave 1. Oxford, 1955, p. 128.— Their method of reference to the scrolls (IQM, etc.) is followed here.. 


* Allegro, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 174. * Ibid. 5 Ibid., Pl. 1. 
® The fact that the first letter of the next word is ¥ implies that according to this document the 
text of xlix, 21-22 was something like Omitting Ja Mp 
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(1) Line 1: Swan nvma should be compared with py) ny ax [pm 
519 ppr dx and dia ndwnnr.” 

(2) Line 2: Allegro reads 111 #13 awy and taking the x12 for 13, he 
translates: ‘there will not] be cut off a king (i.e., enthroned one) in it (the italics 
are mine. Y. Y.) belonging to (the line of) David’. This reading is untenable 
not only grammatically but mainly for paleographic and spelling reasons: 

(a) The x at the end is not employed in this document even for a word like 
»»— which appears immediately following the above sentence—let alone for a 
word like 13. 

(b) The first letter read by Allegro as 3 is obviously 5, identical with the > in 
in the very same line. 

I therefore suggest reading this word as xo>, in which case the whole passage 
would read: avy [? i.e ‘and there will not] be cut off an 
enthroned one belonging to (the house of) David’. 

(3) Line 3: Allegro reads: [dx and translates: ‘the famillies 
of Israel are the feet’. Allegro understood this pesher to interpret the MT reading 
yon pan, but the equation with orsdx makes this rather improbable. I believe 
that the text of Gen. xlix, 10, which lay before the author of the commentary, 
read: »>37 pan ppnni. Indeed, a close examination of the facsimile shows that 
natn is—to say the least—as possible a reading as o>bann. It is very interesting 
to note that this is also the version of the Samaritan text.’ It seems to me that 
this reading makes the pesher clear, and—no less important—exactly fits the 
basic interpretation of the o°b37 in the War Scroll, where they are equated with 
the or»pdx, as I tried to show in my commentary."° 


11. A COMMENTARY ON ISAIAH x (ALLEGRO’S DOCUMENT I11)"' 


(1) What remains of the top of the fragment of the above document is read by 


Allegro as follows: ya 03 [.1 


7 1QM i,5, xvii, 7-8 respectively. On these expressions, cf. Y. Yadin: The Scroll of the War of the 
Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness. Jerusalem, 1955, p.256 (Hebrew). 8 For 115 nod avr’ cf. 
Id ANI (Jer. xiii, 13), TT avr 1D RD (Jer. xxxvi, 30) and Jer. xxii, 30, 
as well as dyn 75 Xd (1 Kings ii,4). For x02 3071 instead of xo> cf. 120° AND °D 
nT mad mxos wpynd mixo> (Ps. cxxii, 5).—For the last reference 1 am indebted to my friend J. Liver. 
* Cf. A. von Gall: Der hebraische Pentateuch der Samaritaner. Giessen, 1914, p. 107. 

© Op. cit. (supra, n. 7), pp. 46-49. 1 Allegro, op. cét. (supra, n. 1), p. 177, Pl. 2. 
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Immediately after these lines the commentary quotes and ‘interprets’ vv. 28-32, 
while the preceding lines cite vv. 24-27, as well as v.22.'* Since the pesher 
which contains the words pn|yn sat» is written just before the citation of y, 
28, Allegro concludes that it refers to the last two words of v.27: jaw-mn. 
He writes: ‘We may thus surmise that whatever our commentator read in >ypy 
yaw, he could interpret it as (cf. IQM i,3)’."* 

But it seems to me that the clue lies in the different method adopted by the 
author of this commentary, who quotes a whole passage (such as vv. 28-32), 
and only then adds his comment (in this case: pana). Thus the commentary 
which contained the words p»nyn rat must have referred to the group of verses 
preceding v. 28 and not to one or two words only. 

A glance at these verses and a comparison with the first column of the War 
Scroll will explain his idea. These verses refer to the punishment which will 
be inflicted on Assyria at the end of days, and contain expressions such as 1Ke 
RI? WNW :aw repeated several times. Thus, if we restore the beginning of the 
line to read and compare it to IQM i,3: sw nda 
p’nyn 21mm, we may infer that this pane interprets all the previous verses (about 
Assyria) as referring to the m>xen> (or swx »n>) who will be annihilated by the 
Sons of Light when they return from the ‘wilderness of the people’.'* 

(2) The end of line 2 should perhaps be restored to read 130 “nJo° mw, 
referring to v.27: dyn OYA APM. 


12 Tbid., p. 177. 
8 It is hardly conceivable that the commentator could have read it as y29° 72D” or the like. 


“ On similar passages from Isaiah serving as background to the War Scroll, see my commentary, 
op. cit. (supra, n. 7), pp. 23, 31-33, 256, 365. 
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Books 


Eretz-Israel: Archaeological, Historical and 
Geographical Studies, \V. Jerusalem: Israel 
Exploration Society, 1956. 268 pp., 20 
Plates, English summary, pp. I-XVI. 

The President of Israel, Mr. I. Ben-Zvi, 
was for many years an active member of 
the Israel Exploration Society, and served 
on its Executive Committee for decades. 
It has been thought fitting, therefore, 
to honour the fiftieth anniversary of his 
coming to Israel by dedicating to him 
the fourth volume of Eretz-Israel.' In 
conformity with Mr. Ben-Zvi’s special 
interests, the contributors have written 
papers on archaeology, historical geog- 
raphy, Jewish history, the Samaritans, 
Hebrew philology, the oriental Jewish 
communities, and the history of medieval 
and Turkish Palestine.* To the first group 
belong the studies by M. Stekelis on 
thirty years’ prehistoric research in Pales- 
tine, to the second S. Yeivin’s analysis of 
The Extent of the Egyptian Domination in 
Hither Asia under the Middle Kingdom(as far 
as the Eleutheros Valley), P. Bar-Adon’s 
study of Sinnabra and Beth Yerah (the for- 
mer is identified with Khirbet el-Kerak), 
and Y. Aharoni’s summary of the results of 
his Galilean Survey: Israelite Settlements and 
their Pottery, listing 19 Iron Age settle- 


1 For the former volumes, see JEJ, 4, 1954, 
pp. 296-300; tbid., 5, 1955, pp. 198-200. 

? The volume contains, besides the articles 
mentioned below, contributions by D. H. K. 
Amiran, Ruth Amiran, N. Avigad, M. Dothan, 
N. Glueck, B. Lewis, B. Mazar, Y. Y. Rabino- 
vitz, M. Schwabe & B. Lifshitz, and Y. Yadin, 
which have been published in English or are 
about to be so published. 


ments which can be assigned to the time 
of the Israelite conquest. Some aspects 
of the religions of the ancient Orient are 
touched upon by J. Leibovitz in his study 
of The Cult of Ptah with Non-Egyptians, 
which stresses the connection of this 
deity with Ugarit, the Sinai mines and 
Alalakh and its worship by Semites resi- 
dent in Egypt, and A. Malamat’s ‘Prophecy’ 
in the Mari Documents. After analysing the 
five ‘prophetic’ texts, the author comes 
to the conclusion that the mubbim (divi- 
ner) of Mari and the Hebrew prophets 
had in common a consciousness of intui- 
tive divination and an ability to achieve 
revelation without resorting to mechani- 
cal mantic devices; but their level of 
content was quite different. Studies in 
Samaritan lore include the publication by 
Z. Ben-Hayyim of A Samaritan Poem of 
the 4th Century, a piyyut ascribed here to 
‘Amram Darah, the father of Marqah. 
M. Haran discusses another Samaritan 
Piyyut, a paraphrase of Maimonides’ Cata- 
logue of Religious Precepts, composed by 
Aharon ben Manir in the late 13th century. 
M. Avi-Yonah examines the topograph- 
ical and demographical data for the 
history of The Samaritan Revolts against 
the Byzantine Empire, and the influence of 
these revolts on the course of events, the 
history of Palestine and the Samaritans 
themselves. Jewish history and antiquities 
are the subject of papers by B. Z. Lurie 
On the History of the Jewish Community of 
Damascus, which traces the course of 
events from the Babylonian exile to the 
conclusion of the Talmud; S. D. Goitein 
publishes new material from the Cairo 
Genizah, dealing with various aspects of 
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Jewish community life in Palestine in the 
troubled days between 1099 and 1236; 
Y. Braslavi supplies from the same source 
data on three sages who settled in Eretz- 
Israel in 1211, namely R. Anatoli ben 
Yosef ha-Dayan, R.Yehiel ben R. Yitzhak 
ha-Tzarfati and R. Yosef ben R. Gershon 
Ashkenazi. The history of the Sabbataean 
movement is enriched by the publication 
of Two Fragments of Manuscripts in the 
Adler Collection by G. Sholem and of 
Documents from Italy and Holland on the 
Beginnings of Sabbathaism by M. Benayahu. 
S. W. Baron contributes an article on The 
Emancipation Movement and American Jewry. 
Hebrew philology is the subject of two 
studies, one by A. M. Haberman on The 
Form of Ancient Hebrew and Aramaic 
Epistles and on the Word ‘Hela’, and the 
other by N.H. Tur-Sinai on The Comple- 
tion of Ben Yehuda’s Thesaurus and its 
Problems. The late M. Zulay introduces 
Another Yehuda Halevi, a Palestinian poet 
of the 11th century; N. Ben-Menahem 
writes on Two Songs of Lamentation from the 
Genizah by unidentified authors. The var- 
ious oriental Jewish communities are the 
subjects of papers by E.Z. Melamed On 
the Tafsir (translation) of the Persian Jews, 
by the late J. Pinkerfeld on The ‘Ha- 
Ghariba’ Synagogue on the Island of Jerba, 
and by H.Z. Hirschberg on The ‘Mellah’ 
or ‘Messous’—the Jewish Quarter in Morocco. 
Y. Prawer publishes the first part of a 
detailed study of Ascalon and the Ascalon 
Strip in Crusader Politics. Finally, there are 
two bibliographies: one of the writings 


of I. Ben-Zvi, the other an Ousline of 


a Bibliography of the Samaritans by 
L. A. Mayer. 

The archaeological and palaeographical 
articles in this volume are fully illustrated. 


G. Allon: Toldoth ha-Yehudim be-Eret,. 
Israel bi-Tekufath ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Taj. 
mud (History of the Jews in Eretz-Israe| 
in the Period of the Mishnah and the 
Talmud). Vol. II. Tel-Aviv: Hakibutz 
Hameuchad Publishers, 1955. V & 279 
pp-, 4 maps. Index. 

This volume concludes the labour of 
love undertaken by the friends and pupils 
of the late Talmudic scholar, in collecting 
and publishing the substance of his lec- 
tures from manuscript notes.* The second 
volume deals with the story of the Jews 
in Palestine from the time of the war of 
Bar-Kokhba to the time of Theodosius 
11 (Chapters I-V, VII), with their econom. 
ic life (Chapter VI), and (as addenda) 
with the parties in the time of the Second 
Temple and the Jewish settlements in 
Palestine in the Talmudic period. It 
demonstrates once again the author's 
vast knowledge, his solid grasp of the 
Talmudic literature, and his penetrating 
insight into the history of the Graeco- 
Roman world. There will always, of 
course, be differences of opinion in mat- 
ters of detail, but on the whole Allon’s 
views were based on a thorough stud; 
and understanding of his material. The 
detailed indices add considerably to the 
usefulness of the book. It is unfortunate 
that it has remained a torso. 


S. Bodenheimer: he-Hay be-Arsot ha-Migra 
(Animal Life in Biblical Lands). Vol. IL: 
History of Animals in Palestine and Ad- 
jacent Countries from the Period of the 
Second Temple to the End of the Nine: 
teenth Century. Jerusalem: Bialik Insti- 
tute, 1956. 403 pp., 30 Plates. 


For Vol. I, see JEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 63-64. 
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In this volume the author completes his 
history of animal life,* making use of 
acchaeological and literary sources from 
the period indicated by the title. Among 
other information, we are here given for 
the first time a systematic survey of ani- 
mal life from Arab zoological works, but 
the point of view of this volume is by no 
means purely zoological. Animals are 
discussed in the light of their evolution 
within the Palestinian and Near Eastern 
landscape, and the author examines the 
influence of animals on rural economy, 
transport, war, literature, and art. In a 
short chapter, he sums up his own nota- 
ble researches on the subject of manna 
and quails in Sinai. 

This volume, like its predecessor, is 
rich in illustrative material, and an index 
covering all animals mentioned in the 
two volumes is provided at the end. The 
picture of a red deer which appears as a 
frontispiece is here published for the 
first time. It was discovered in a tomb in 
Alfasi Road, Rehaviah, Jerusalem, in 
1956; the cave dates from the Hasmo- 
nean period.® 


ha-Encyclopaedia ha-‘ivrith (Encyclopaedia 
Hebraica). Vol. VI: Eretz-Israel. Jerusa- 


. lem: Encyclopaedia Publishing Co.,1956. 


1172 cols. 

The great Hebrew encyclopaedia now 
in the course of publication has devoted 
a special volume to Eretz-Israel. Instead 
of splitting up the articles dealing with 
the country and its history among the 
other volumes in their alphabetical order, 
t has been decided to collect all the in- 


* For Vol. I, see JEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 57-58. 
5 Cf. IEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 127-128. 


formation in one volume, containing 140 
chapters arranged by subjects. Over one 
hundred scholars have contributed the 
various articles. The arrangement of the 
volume is systematic. It begins with the 
name, boundaries and natural conditions 
of Palestine (geography, hydrology, geo- 
logy, climate, flora, and fauna), and 
continues with its history from prehistoric 
to modern times, the constitution and law, 
demography, economics, communica- 
tions, education and research, arts, and 
Palestinography. The State of Israel nat- 
urally occupies most of the space devoted 
to present-day conditions, but the other 
areas of historic Palestine, in particular 
the kingdom of Jordan, are not neglected. 
The volume is richly illustrated, with 
many plates and maps in colour; statisti- 
cal tables too abound. It thus forms a 
most important instrument for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and a treasure-house 
of information. One may hope that suc- 
cessive editions will keep its statistical 
and other ephemeral material up to date 
and improve on certain shortcomings of 
this first edition. 


Papers 
GEOGRAPHY 


D. H. K. Amiran describes four areas in 
his paper on “The Geography of the 
Negev and the Southern Boundary of 
Settlement in Israel’ (BIES, 20, 1956, pp. 
108-117), viz. the Beersheba Basin, the 
Negev highlands, the plateaus of the 
Middle Negev and the mountains of 
Elath. The small annual rainfall and its 
wide variations make for great differences 
of the Negev as against the Mediterranean 
region. The Beersheba Basin is a transi- 
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tion zone which is being re-settled in our 
days with the general advance of the 
border of settlement southwards. 


I. Schattner studies ‘The Meanders of the 
Jordan’ (ibid., pp. 145-151) and analyses 
the causes of their shifting, which are 
mainly due to the kind of sediment (Lisan 
marls) in which the river has cut its 
channel, the arid climate with occasional 
but intensive rainwash, the lack of vege- 
table cover, and occasional earthquakes. 
The complicated meander belt indicates 
a rather recent origin for the river valley 
proper. 


SEISMOLOGY 


N. Shalem writes on the ‘Seismic Tidal 
Waves (Tsunamis) in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean’ (ibid., pp. 159-170). Ancient 
sources contain many references to seis- 
mic waves striking the coast and causing 
alternate high tidal waves and retreat of 
the sea from the shore. The tectonic 
structure of the Eastern Mediterranean 


coast makes for a regular occurrence of 
such waves. 


HISTORY 


The year 1955 marked the 20th year of 
the appearance of Zion, A Quarterly for 
Research in Jewish History, and on this 
occasion a special publication of the 
complete indices to Volumes 1-20 (Heb- 
rew and English) has been issued. Many 
of the articles published during this period 
are of particular interest to readers of the 
IEJ and may be found under such head- 
ings of the subject index as Eretz-Israel, 
Genealogy, Historiography, Kingship, Juda- 
ism (Hellenistic World). 

Included in Vol. 20 is an article on 
‘Beersheba, City of the Patriarchs’, by 
S. Yeivin, who examines the narratives 
of the patriarchs with a wider scope than 
the title indicates. He compares the ono- 
mastic, geographical and socio-cultural 
aspects of the biblical tradition with the 
new extra-biblical sources from the first 
half of the second millennium B. c. 
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The rock of Masada, from the north-east. A—upper, B—middle, C—lower terrace of the northern 


cliffs. Note the Roman siege-wall at bottom of picture. 


fASADA SURVEY 1955-1956 


PLATE 1 


PLATE 2 


A: View from the west, with Leuce and siege-dam in the foreground. 


B: The northern cliffs with the three terraces. Note the mouths of the cisterns in the slope below. 
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PLATE 3 


elow. D: Sounding (a) in the arsenal. E: Sounding (b) in the store-houses. 


SURVEY 1955-1956 


; A: The three terraces, looking north-east. B: The mosaic workshop found near building A. - 
% C: Sounding Z in building C. 3 
q 
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PLATE 4 


B: The three terraces of the palace. 


MASADA SURVEY 1955-19 $MASAD., 
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A: General view of the store-houses, looking south, gm s 
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B: Grathti on the wall beside the bench. 


C-E: Mosaic patterns in the pavement 
of the house on the upper terrace. 
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PLATE 5 
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PLATE 6 


A-B: 
The circular A: The 
A constructions > middle | 
on the middle 
terrace. (In A, 
note 
B 


western cellars 
of lower 
terrace on left.) 
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PLATE 7 


ar A: The space between the circular walls on the 
ms > middle terrace. 
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C: The pillars and niches behind the circles. D: The easternmost niche. 
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PLATE 8 


B: Lower staircase, seen from above. 


- C: The peristyle building on the lower terrace (general view ). 
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PLATE 9 


A: The buttressing wall of 


the palace, seen from north-west. 


B: The same wall, seen from the east. 
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PLATE 10 
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D: Fallen column, from SW corner of outer wall. 


A: Column attached to the southern rock face. 
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MASADA SURVEY 1955 


B: Capital of the pier. C: The pier, seen from above. 
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PLATE 11 
‘ “ 
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A: Fallen pier from south-west corner of inner wall. @ 
1956 | 


PLATE 12 


A: The W parapet wall, seen from the outside. B: Twin bases in south-west corner of court. 
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C: The parapet wall, seen from the inside. C 
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A: The south-west corner of the parapet, seen B: Inside corner of the same parapet. 
in relation to the southern rock face. 


C-D: Details of paintings on the parapet. 
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PLATE 14 


A-B: Moulded stucco fragments. D: Vaulted chamber south-east of cellar. 
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PLATE 15 


A-B: Cisterns. 
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C: Ostracen. (Seale in em.) D: Papyrus fragment. 


MASADA SURVEY 1955-1956 


E: Coins of Year Two. 


F: Coin of Year Four. 


A COIN FIND AT MASADA 


A: Vaulted arch of aqueduct. B: Aqueduct cut in the perpendicular rock cliff, 
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